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J HE Municipal Art Society of New York, which, during its 
|! brief life, has accomplished a great deal for the elevation 

of public taste and the promotion of American art, has, 
we understand, at the last moment reconsidered its intention 
to go out of existence, for lack of public support. The So- 
ciety was founded in 1893, by artists and others interested in 
rescuing civic decoration from the hands of house-painters and 
iron-foundry proprietors, and soon reached a membership of 
about four hundred. The Society held competitions for designs 
for sculpture and painting for public places, and endeavored to 
have the successful designs carried into execution. In one 
instance, that of the mural decorations for the Criminal Court 
building, it was able, by raising the necessary money among its 
own members, to secure the carrying out of its scheme; and it 
also contributed to the erection of the Hunt Memorial. Find- 
ing it, however, rather a thankless task to hold competitions for 
works of art which no one was willing to pay for, and imprac- 
ticable, with its limited membership, to decorate the public build- 
ings at its own expense, its directors lately recommended the 
dissolution of the organization. Every one would regret 
the disappearance of an association so enlightened and public- 
spirited, but it has already shared its mantle with other 
similar societies, established in imitation of it in several of the 
larger American cities, and it might hope, through its honor- 
able example, to continue, even after dissolution, to exercise 
a great and beneficent influence over local art. 


R. HENRY BURN, the President of the National Wall- 
paper Company, gave some interesting testimony the 
other day before the Industrial Commission, at Washing- 

ton. Every one knows that the wall-paper trust was one of 
the first ones formed. At that time the business of making 
such goods was very profitable, and it seemed to be good policy 
to cut off competition by a combination of interests. ‘The 
results, however, have not justified the anticipations of those 
interested. New factories were soon established, to share with 
the trust the advantages of high prices, and competition again 
made its appearance. More than this, however, it turned out 
that consolidation, as Mr. Burn said, “resulted in a vast in- 
crease in the price of labor,” through the advantage which it 
gave the unions in enabling them “to concentrate their efforts 
on one concern, instead of dividing them among a larger num- 
ber.” All these circumstances operated to make the business 
of the combination unprofitable, and its managers were wise 
enough, instead of sacrificing the property in useless struggles 
against adversity, to dissolve the trust, all the factories con- 
cerned in it being returned to the original proprietors. 


6 VICTORIA MEMORIAL is to be erected in London, 
and preparations have gone so far that five architects have 
been selected to submit designs in competition. ‘The ar- 

chitects chosen are Messrs. 'T. G. Jackson, Aston Webb and 

Ernest George, Dr. Rowand Anderson, and Sir Thomas Drew. 

The two latter, of course, represent, respectively, the Scotch 

and the Irish branches of the profession in Great Britain. No 
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one will question the talent of these artists, who stand, perhaps, 
at the head of their profession, but architects will be curious to 
see what they will produce in the way of purely monumental 
design. None of them, so far as we know, has done any con- 
spicuous work of the kind, and nothing but very great talent 
can enable a man to succeed in such things without practice. 
Fortunately, all the five are too independent and original to be 
satisfied with such cold copying as Scott’s Albert Memorial, 
and if anything could inspire an artist with the desire to ex- 
press that sentiment of noble conscientiousness which is the 
crowning glory of the English character, it would be the life of 
the brave and good Queen Victoria, so that we shall, at least, 
have a competition of great interest. The President of the 
Architectural Association is said to have expressed the opinion 
that it would have been better to hold a preliminary competi- 
tion for sketches, open to all architects in the United Kingdom, 
and select one of the sketches, the author of which should be 
employed to carry out his idea, with the assistance of half a 
dozen other architects. So far as the preliminary open compe- 
tition is concerned, we agree with this view, believing that 
talent for purely zsthetic work is a different thing from success 
in general practice, and that a sketch-competition would bring 
out more originality, if not more talent, than one limited to 
men distinguished in other branches. In the preliminary com- 
petition, however, it would be better, as it seems to us, to select 
half a dozen men for a subsequent and final competition, than 
to select one man, from the inadequate indications of a sketch, 
and then hamper and torment him into discouragement and in- 
difference by subjecting him to the interference of a party of 
brother architects, probably better known than himself, who 
would consider it their duty to amend or modify everything 
that he did. 


) HE English professional journals seem to be unanimous in 
| their opinion that the selection of five architects for a 

limited competition for the proposed Victoria Memorial 
in London was a mistake, and that it would have been 
much better to hold in the first place an open competition for 
sketches, selecting from the authors of the sketches a small 
number of participants in the final competition. It seems, 
however, that, in regard to the sculptural portion of the me- 
morial, a single artist, Mr. Brock, was selected at the begin- 
ning, and one or two of the English journals seem to think 
that the manner of selecting an architect to work with him, 
and the nomination of those to be invited to compete, was left 
to him. The Builder considers that the selection of Mr. 
Brock, without competition of any kind, was a worse mistake 
than the limited competition for architects ; and, while compe- 
titions for sculpture have not, in this country, been extremely 
successful, the example of France, where everything of the 
kind is decided by competition, and where a great contest of 
the kind attracts public attention in a manner very beneficial 
to art, shows that it is at least possible to make a competition 
for sculpture successful. 


) HE great mistake of the committee having the matter in 
| charge was, however, the selection of a sculptor as the 

chief person in designing the memorial. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Brock is a very good sculptor, and, in fact, we 
have already a favorable impression of his work ; but to select 
a sculptor at the beginning, and allow him to control the ap- 
pointment, and, presumably, the proceedings, of the architects 
who are not only to design the main part of the monument 
which his sculpture is to decorate, but to arrange what we are 
told is to be a ** monumental approach ” to the  ccemgse con- 
sisting, apparently of something in the style of an avenue of 
sphinxes, is a decided inversion of the proper sais of things. 
We are ready to grant, if any one wishes us to do so, that the 
lowest sculptor is socially and morally the superior of the best 
architect, but this does not alter the fact that architects are 
trained from the outset of their professional life to consider 
distribution of masses, grandeur of effect in arrangement, and 
in outline and proportion, while a sculptor is not taught any of 
these things. It is quite possible that a sculptor may have an 
instinctive feeling for beauty of light and shade and silhouette, 
but so have many school-children, and no sculptor, unless he 
has had an architect’s training, would approach the subject 
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with any better qualifications for treating it, or any more 
probability of being able to treat it with success, than an infant 
of artistic organization. On the contrary, the architect is 
accustomed to considering sculpture as a part of an architect- 
ural scheme, as a mass, or, perhaps, a means of throwing a 
shadow where it is wanted, or of relief against a shadow behind 
it, or as a portion of a silhouette. It is unquestionable that 
sculpture, to produce its proper effect, must be placed in proper 
relations to other objects, and architects alone, as a rule, under- 
stand these relations. Having determined the position, the 
size, and, to a certain extent, the most desirable pose for 
the sculpture, the architect turns the rest over to the sculptor, 
and the latter very rarely has reason to regret following the 
architect’s advice. In the case of the Victoria Memorial 
the proceedings appear to have begun by reversing their proper 
order, and it remains to be seen whether this innovation will 
prove valuable. 





J PLANAT, in La Construction Moderne, makes some 
h » interesting observations, suggested by an article in La 
. Vie Parisienne, in regard to the changes which have 
taken place in thirty years in architectural styles in Paris, and 
which, as our readers will see, have been closely followed in 
this country. Thirty years ago, or a little more, “ the tyrant,” 
as La Vie Parisienne calls him, was still reigning in France, 
and Paris, although a centre of speculations quite as wild as 
those of the present day, was still the residence of the court, 
which drew around it a class of people long accustomed to 
wealth, who would have considered themselves degraded by 
speculation, and lived in Paris because they enjoyed the society 
of other people like themselves. The traditions of the ancient 
aristocracy were, at that period, still strong, and, while the 
new-comers did not care to shut their houses out entirely from 
the view of the “canaille” in the street, by a court encircled 
with servants’ quarters, they preferred, at least, not to share a 
tenement with strangers, and built for themselves, as a rule, 
detached houses, standing in gardens, and usually, with stables, 
very much in the style of the Delaware Avenue and Euclid 
Avenue houses of Buffalo and Cleveland at a later period. 
Multitudes of these charming “ hétels” of the Imperial time 
still stand, but no more are built, the taste of the present 
generation of Parisians having, apparently, turned from the 
aristocratic manvers of the Empire to a gorgecus and extrava- 
gant form of the tenement-house life which was thought by 
their fathers to be fit only for “ bourgeois”; and the modern 
architecture of Paris has, in consequence, expressed itself 
mainly in immense and richly-decorated apartment-houses, with 
an occasional exception, in the shape of a “ hdtel” for some 
enormously rich man, intended for only one family, but stand- 
ing in the midst of tenement-houses, and distinguishable from 
them only by an expert. 7 
\ HETHER this change in Parisian architecture indicates 
a change in the minds of the French people is by no 
means certain. The true French aristocrat is probably 
as reserved, and as disinclined to mingle with the common 
herd, as ever; but Paris, like all other great capitals, is filling 
up with a thick-skinned, pushing class of very rich people, who 
see no charm in a little house all to themselves, and long for 
opportunities to dazzle strangers with their wealth. Such op- 
portunities are more readily available for the dwellers in a 
great apartment-house than for the inhabitants of a detached 
house, shut out from the street by a garden or court, and 
builders and architects have simply to satisfy what they find to 
be the demand. In this country the same influences are at 
work to the same end. Even the members of families whose 
wealth dates from several generations back, instead of secluding 
themselves from the herd by surrounding their houses with 
gardens, prefer to build to the street-lines, in many cases 
making their houses conspicuous by the artistic mistake of 
adopting a style suited only to structures surrounded by rich 
vegetation. At the same time that exclusiveness and aristo- 
cratic feeling are disappearing from architecture, there is no 
doubt that the feelings themselves are increasing in the 
community. The worship of mere wealth has unmistakably 
diminished, and, while the exaltation of birth which is now 
fashionable is too exaggerated to be lasting, the increase of. the 
foreign element in this country has tended to bring more closely 
together the descendants of the original settlers, and to form 
the beginning of an aristocratic class, the members of which, 
united by natural sympathy, and by inheritance of family 
names and traditions, are likely to intermarry more and more, 


and to perpetuate, as a characteristic of the class, the refine- 
ment of feeling which originally, perhaps, belonged only to a 
portion of it. With the growth of aristocratic sentiment is 
likely to be developed a renewed inclination toward aristo- 
cratic reserve, and the taste of the next generation will very 
probably demand, for city dwellings, if not the enclosed court 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, at least a little shrubbery, or 
fenced grass-plot, to keep the proletariat from flattening its 
nose against the windows of the family living-rooms when 
festivities are going on. Whether any such change as this is 
to be expected in Paris it would be difficult to say. The 
French aristocracy is not rich, and not very influential in 
Paris, and, although it is faithful enough to its traditions, those 
traditions are too well known to have the charm of novelty ; 
while the American aristocracy, when it begins to be conscious 
of its existence, is likely to assert itself, and to draw fashion 
after it, in a way of which we have, as yet, little idea. 





FORMER Commissioner of Charities of New York re- 

cently delivered an address, in which he spoke of bribery 

as the besetting sin of this country, and, after citing some 
rather indefinite examples, asserted that, during his service as 
Commissioner, a “ young architect” came into his office. and 
offered him a bribe of two-and-one-half per cent if he would 
have “the contract” for some buildings which the Department 
of Charities proposed to erect awarded to his firm. As every- 
body that has anything to do with buildings, from the 
plumber’s apprentice up, or down, is called by orators an ar- 
chitect, we will not undertake to criticise Mr. Faure’s asser- 
tion, except to express a wish that clearer distinctions could be 
drawn in such cases between the real professional architect, 
who invites and receives confidence from his employer, and the 
irresponsible and ignorant persons who spend their time in 
campaigns against other people’s property, occasionally assum- 
ing the name of architects to promote their‘schemes. That 
bribery is a great and crying evil in this country we willingly 
acknowledge, but that architects, recognized as such by their 
brethren and by the public, have any hand in encouraging the 
evil we do not believe. 


R. F. C. PENROSE, the distinguished investigator of 
the Athenian temples, and the discoverer of their extra- 
ordinary system of intentional irregularity, visited Greece 

and Sicily last year, and made some curious observations. 
Mr. Penrose found, long ago, that the rule of orientation for 
the early Greek temples is to have the entrance-door in such a 
position that the first rays of the rising sun, on the morning of 
the twentieth of June, the longest day in the year, will fall 
through it upon the statue of the deity, at the opposite end of 
the room. This rule is evidently a relic of the ancient sun- 
worship, which seems to have prevailed over Europe, as well 
as Asia, in pre historic times. A curious confirmation of this 
theory was found in a temple recently excavated at Selinus, in 
Sicily. The axis of this temple was laid out at an angle of 
thirty and one-half degrees with the equator, which would be 
the correct orientation for receiving the first rays of the sun 
at the summer solstice on level ground, at the period of the 
building of the temple. It happened, however, that the temple 
was built in a valley, with a hill to the eastward of it, so that 
the sun could not shine over the hill upon it until it had 
reached an altitude of about two and one-half degrees above 
the horizon. By this time it would, of course, have moved 
also to the southward, so that the first rays actually striking 
upon the temple would be directed at an angle of about twenty- 
eight and one-third degrees with the equator. The builders of 
the temple seem to have forgotten to take this into account in 
setting out their foundations, which, in default of a magnetic 
compass, were probably ranged by the stars; and, when it was 
too late to make a change in the lines, they discovered, appar 
ently, by the actual shadows on the morning of the June 
solstice, that the first visible rays of the sun were not parallel 
with the axis of the sanctuary, but made a small angle with it. 
In consequence of this, as it would appear, the sanctuary of 
the temple, including a niche for the statue of the god, is built 
out of centre, close against the north enclosing-wall or colon- 
nade, and. in such a direction as to receive through its axis 
the rays of the sun in its corrected position ; and, as if this 
change was not sufficient to effect the precise accuracy of orien- 
tation desired, the pedestal of the statue, the remains of which 
are still in place, was set a little north of the centre of the 
niche, bringing it to the exact position which Mr. Penrose 
supposes to have been required. 
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BRICK AND CONCRETE-METAL CONSTRUCTION. —III. 
ESTS OF ROEBLING FIREPROOF-FLOORS. ? 


N the many tests that have been made by the Roebling Construc- 
tion Company on concrete-floors as installed by them in modern, 
first-class buildings, the question that has always received the most 

careful consideration is the fire-resisting quality of the construction. 

Incidental to these fire-tests, however, theré have been made a 

large number of load-tests. which have demonstrated beyond a per- 
adventure the fact that Roebling Standard Floor Construction will 
meet the requirements of the most exacting building-laws. 


2 feet on centres. Underneath this light framework is placed either 
a permanent centre of stiffened wire cloth or a temporary wood 
centre, on which is laid the cinder concrete. Such floors are built 
with spans up to 16 feet, but the long spans are intended for only 
light live-loads. 

With this brief description of forms and methods of construction, 
the reports of tests which follow will be more readily understood. 


TESTS OF FLAT CONSTRUCTION. 
Test I. An isolated section 4 feet wide, 8 feet between beams and 


3$ inches thick, with framing consisting of 2 x ,*, inch bars, 16 
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Fig. 1. 


As the subject of fireproofing is not the one under consideration, 
the records that will be here viven relate only to the action of the 
arches tested under load 

The * Roebling Arch” consists of cinder-concrete, composed of 
one part high-grade Portland-cement, two and one-half parts coarse, 
sharp sand and six parts clean steam cinders, laid on a permanent 
stiffened-wire centre which is sprung between steel beams. 

This wire centre is made of a wire-netting having round steel rods 
woven in at frequent intervals, the size of rod depending upon the 
span and rise ot the arch. The wire is woven with 4 meshes to 
the inch in one direction and 2} to the inch in the cross-direction. 
The stiffening-rods are curved to the form of the arch, and are made 
of such length that at each end they project about 2 inches beyond 
the edge ot the netting, so that when the concrete is laid there will 
be a good bearing of concrete on the lower flanges of the beams. 
After the centre is sprung between the beams it is held in position 
by means of rods laid parallel to the axis of the arch and securely 
laced to the stiffening-rods. 

Figure 1 shows such an arch with the cinder-concrete filling in 
position and with a suspended wire-lath ceiling attached to the lower 
flanges of the beams. ‘This form of construction is well adapted for 
use in warehouses where provision must be made for heavy loads. 
In such cases a modified form of the arch, omitting the level ceiling 
and completely incasing the lower flange of the beam, is very exten- 
sively used. A section of this form of construction is represented 
by Figure 2, and a photograph showing its appearance when finished 
is reproduced in Figure 3. 

The arch form of construction is somewhat more expensive than 
many of the lighter forms of fireproof-floors, and, to meet the com- 
petition of these cheaper floors, the Roeblings have developed a form 
of flat construction such as that represented by Figure 4. This con- 
sists of a light steel framework imbedded in cinder-concrete. The 
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inches on centres, was loaded at the centre, the load being placed on 
a 12-inch plank across the slab. Under a load of 4,000 pounds, 
which was equivalent to 250 pounds per square foot, the deflection 
was 4 inch. Under 5,200 pounds, which was equivalent to 325 
pounds per square foot, the deflection was 3 inch. 

In this test the beams were not held rigidly in place, and the test 
was not carried to the destruction of the slab. 

Test IJ. On a continuous floor where the span between beams 
was 9 feet 84 inches, a room 7 feet 8 inches from wall to plaster 
partition was loaded up to 106 pounds per square foot. The framing 
consisted of 2 x ,%, inch bars, 16 inches on centres, so placed that 
the bottoms of the bars were about 3} inches below the top of the 
concrete. A brick wall had been built on the beam at outside of 
building, so that it was impossible to clamp the bars over this beam, 
as is customary. ‘There was a hole in the floor about 1 foot square, 
1 foot from the plaster partition and close to the inside beam. Eight 
layers of furring-tile, amounting to 106 pounds per square foot, were 
placed free of walls, partitions and girders, covering a space 7 x 8 
feet. 

Under this load the deflection was ,; inch. In the original 
design of this particular building 5-inch beams were specified, which, 
on 9 feet 84-inch span and under a 50-pound live-load, would deflect 
about ,5, inch, which is close to the limit on this span for the safety 
of the plastering. 

Test III. At a building in Montreal where the spans were 15 
feet 74 inches, a section 4 feet 5 inches wide was isolated by cutting 
with cold chisels. ‘The slab was 84 inches thick and was framed with 
2 x ,* inch bars placed 12 inches on centres. This was loaded 
with sand in wooden boxes, covering an area 15 feet 2 inches by 4 
feet 2 inches. Loads and deflections were as follows : — 


With a load of 90 pounds per square foot the deflection was } inch. 
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framework is built of steel bars placed on edge, twisted at the ends 
and clamped tightly over the flanges of the supporting I-beams, and 
braced or bridged throughout by means of steel spacers placed about 


' Continued from No. 1322, page 30. 
2A paper by Andrew W. Woodman, Member Boston Society of Civil En- 
gineers, presented at the meeting of the Society, held October 17, 1900, and 
published in the Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 


With a load of 120 pounds per square foot the deflection was 
i; inch. 
With a load of 180 pounds per square foot the deflection was } inch. 
It is interesting to note that under this load a 12-inch beam, 
designed in accordance with the Boston building-laws, would deflect 
about 4h inch. The load was left standing one hour, then increased 
to 275 pounds and left standing over night. The total deflection 
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was 7, inch. On removal of the load the floor immediately returned 
inch, leaving thus a permanent deflection of } inch. 
Test 1V.— This same slab was subsequently tested with a sand 
load in a 4’ x 5’ box on the centre of the span. 


pounds per square foot. Deflections under this load were not 
recorded. 

Test VI. — The form of construction as described in Test V, with 
{-foot spans, was submitted to a five-hour test where the temperature 

















Fig. 3. 
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This amounted to 10,170 pounds, or the equivalent of about 300 
pounds per square foot. The load was left standing twenty-four 
hours, after which time, as there was no further deflection, it was 
removed. 


TESTS OF ARCH—CONSTRUCTION. 


Test V.—A floor forming the top of a brick fire-test structure 
11’ x 15’ inside was first fired, then drenched with water from a fire- 
hose and then loaded. The arches were 10 inches deep, 3 inches 
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reached 2,300° Fahr. as a maximum. The centre arch was loaded 
with 150 pounds per square foot before the structure was fired. A 
fire-stream from a 14-inch nozzle, under 60 pounds pressure, was ap- 
plied after five hours, at which time the temperature was 1,950° 
Fahr. Ceilings and walls were wet for fifteen minutes, then the top 
of the floor was flooded for seven minutes, after which time the fire 
on the grates was quenched. After the fire-test the centre bay was 
loaded with 600 pounds per square foot, with a resulting deflection 
of $ inch. 

Test VII.—A section of arch that was in the five-hour fire-test 
previously recorded was subsequently loaded with a view to determin- 
ing its ultimate strength. A portion of the arch 4 feet long was 
isolated by cutting through the concrete and the centre space 24’ x 4’ 
was loaded. The beams supporting the arch were shored up to pre- 
vent deflection. The deflection of the arch was measured under 
various loads. 

Under 10,500 pounds it was .06 inch. 

Under 19,900 pounds it was .2 inch. 
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Fig. 4. 


thick at crown, on 10-inch I's, 3 feet 103 inches on centres. The 
centre one of three bays was loaded with 150 pounds per square foot 
and the structure was then fired. Temperatures ranging from 
2,000° Fahr. to 2.550° Fahr. were recorded after the fire was well 
under way. After two hours the fire was quenched with a stream of 
water, and on a subsequent day the centre arch was loaded to 186 


. 


Under 24,420 pounds it was .245 inch. 

Loading was continued until the pile was about 12 feet high, 
weighed 40,550 pounds, and was becoming unstable, owing to the 
small area on which the load was supported. Three men then went 
en top of the pile to commence unloading. At this time, under 
a load of about 41,000 pounds, or 4,100 pounds per square foot of 

















loaded area, the deflection of the arch was 2? inch. After the load 
had been removed it was found that the permanent deflection was 
inch. 

Test VIII.—A 5-foot Roebling arch on 10-inch beams, 12 feet 
long between brick walls, was loaded in the centre with 10,000 
pounds of pig-iron placed on an area of 7 square feet and subjected 
to a fire-test. Alongside this arch was a similarly loaded tile arch of 
10-inch hard-burned terra-cotta, made from material that had been 
delivered at a building in course of erection. At the expiration of 
four hours and five minutes the 10,000 pounds of pig-iron fell through 
the tile arch and stopped the test. 

Test IX. — A 5-foot Roebling arch 14 feet long was built along- 
side a 5-foot arch of 8-inch semi-porous tile, and each arch was loaded 
with 150 pounds per square foot. The fire-test lasted three hours 
and sixteen minutes, after which time the tile arch collapsed. 

The deflections previous to failure of tile arch were 3.65 inch on 
the tile floor and 1.4 inch on the concrete floor. 

Test X.— Sections of arch 12 inches long were cut from the floor, 
tested as described by Test IX, and loaded by means of a hydraulic 
cylinder on the centre of arch. One section failed at 3,000 pounds, 
and a second failed at 3,200 pounds. A section of the same floor 
16 inches long, and similarly loaded, broke under a centre load of 
11,900 pounds. 

Records of other tests describing the action of Roebling arches 
under various conditions of loading might be given, but the limits of 
this paper will not permit. Such as are herein given relate only to 
strength, and omit much that from the stand-point of fireproofing 
would be of great interest; but it is hoped that these will suffice to 
demonstrate the suitability of Roebling floor-construction for modern 
building-work, so far as the question of strength is concerned. 

The use of the Roebling arch in bridge-floors has never received 
much attention, but from the report on the strength and cost of the 
brick and concrete arches described in the paper on * Tests of Brick 
and Concrete Arches,” it would appear that the field might be 
entered with advantage. 

[To be concluded.] 


ROMAN REMAINS AT BATH, ENGLAND. 


Sy NCIENT Bath was variously called Aque Solis, Fontes calidi, 
“1 Therme, Badonia, Bathonia, Balnea, Badonessa. A few frag- 
ments of a supposed Temple of Minerva remain; a tympanum, 
three portions of a frieze, fragments of columns and capitals — mostly 
rough in workmanship. Horns and skulls were found where these 
remains were dug up, and a large number of slabs, votive altars, etc. 
Vandalism was recorded by the chroniclers of the 1755 discoveries, 
Lueas, Sutherland, Warner, Scarth and Pownall; and now, since 
1877, the City Architect and his supporters not only take great pride 
in their “ discoveries,” but they have trundled numerous interesting 
fragments into a space behind the Great Bath, which they are pleased 
to call a museum, and have erected a “Roman Promenade” round 
the old bath, the shabby pillars which support it being started 
from the bases of the Roman ones. Surmounting these pillars may 
be seen some statues of the Cesars, by some stone-mason, of the 
character of the statuary in the Euston Road, London. More space 
was required for the modern luxurious bathing-establishment, and so 
the Roman bath had to be sacrificed, though we see no logic in the 
argument, as the great vandalism is not the superstructure of the new 
baths and concert-room (a very fine building, by the way), but the 
aforesaid terrace-promenade and sham Roman statuary. And in 
spite of appeals from such men as the late E. Freeman, the Society 
of Antiquaries did not stir until too late. Surely such power as this 
ought not to be in the hands of municipalities and local architects. 
In 1755 great discoveries were made which are now only a memory 
(they were described by Lucas, and in 1822 by Spry); and now, 
since 1877 the newer discoveries have been shorn of almost all their 
interest by municipal meddling for the sake of an effort to make 
Bath a rival of Aix-les-Bains and other foreign bathing-establish- 
ments. En parenthése, one might suggest that the first step towards 
this desirable end would be a change of climate. 

During the restoration of the Abbey Church, a Roman culvert was 
discovered, and further excavations proved that it had been used for 
carrying off the water from what is now the King’s bath spring. On 
removing the floor of the latter, the demolishers came upon a wall 
} feet in diameter built upon solid stone. Further excavation proved 
this to be the Roman reservoir, about 10 feet deep and 40 feet in 
diameter. The inner part was lined with lead varying from § to 1 
neh in thickness. This lead (20 to 30 tons) was “removed” says 
the City Architect, “and sold to defray in part the cost of the exca- 
vation.” A concrete floor was then erected to support the King’s 
bath. Many interesting fragments were discovered in this bath, as 
well as hazel-nuts, quantities of bones, nails, timber and blocks of 
stone. 

The enclosure forming the Great Bath is 111 feet 4 inches long by 
68 feet 6 inches wide. There are three recesses on the north side 
(exedre) having had seats for the bathers. In one pilaster is a 
mortise-hole, and in another a slot, supposed to have been used for 
a rail upon which to hang the bather’s clothes. The platform round 
the bath is 14 feet wide. Six steps led down to the water. The 
bottom of the bath was lined with lead 5 feet by 10 feet square, and 
of some 30 pounds weight to the square foot, laid on a layer of brick- 
concrete placed upon solid masonry 1 foot in thickness. As to the 
amount of roofing the bath had, there is no evidence. The side-aisles 
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of the bath were arched, and probably covered with tiles, many of 
which remain in the water. A metal mask was found in some of the 
débris, at first supposed to have been Saxon (!) very similar in 
character to the Mycene gold mask, lately seen in Paris. Some 
tablets were also discovered and given over to Prof. Sayce and Prof. 
Zaugemeister, of Heidelberg, to unravel. The Englishman read it 
as a formula for the water cure, which was certified by three Roman 
medicine men; the German pronounced it to be a curse upon a man 
who had stolen a table-cloth, a guest at the banquet! Even arche- 
ologists differ. Metal vases and cups, bronze ornaments, animals’ 
tusks, an ivory comb, rings, coins, ete., were also found. In the 
deposit of mud at the bottom of the bath tiny little shells were also 
found, fresh-water shells such are now found in the deposits of the 
River Avon. 

If the photographic illustrations are compared it will be seen that 
the new work has in a great measure hidden away the ancient 
remains. Formerly the public had the opportunity of looking over 
the fence into the bath; now the right to see the Roman bath is ex- 
clusively held by the bath authorities, who charge a small fee every 
time one wishes to enter the precincts. 

In the centre of the water may be seen some flat tiles which 
were a part of the roof in Roman times. In the lower left-hand view 
the Roman culvert of lead is on the left of the ground. The frag- 
ment of an animal represents a lion. 

From time to time portions of a temple to Minerva, the forum and 
other Roman buildings have been discovered; these are mostly 
behind the bath, but a few remain in the Literary Institute. These 
latter are Roman altars, a Corinthian capital (placed upside down! ) 
together with some stone coffins of Norman and Saxon origin, por- 
tions of clustered columns, fragments of capitals and ornaments of 
various periods, all huddled together under the flooring of the Insti- 
tute in a sort of cloister, and in the garden thereof — dirty, grass- 
grown, uncared for. A large monumental slab which must once 
have been a fine specimen torn from some tomb, having an incised 
cross and legend round the edge, is smashed into several pieces, 
moss-grown and exposed to the weather in the garden. The whole 
collection is in a disgraceful condition of neglect, and the only fre- 
quenters of this part of the museum are a few marauding cats. 

At the Roman Bath Museum there is a large, rather rudely 
sculptured head, called by some a Medusa by reason of the wings and 
snakes in the hair, and an owl at one side. But the face is mous- 
tached, evidently that of a man, probably a river-god; and as the 
Bath river (the Avon) is full of eels, may not these be emblems of 
the local river divinity ? S. Beau 
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DELAYS. 


Ps IQUIDATED damage Clause a Question for the Jury. — Where, 
~ in an action to recover damages retained for delay in completing 
a building under a clause of the contract providing for liquidated 
damages, the evidence puts in issue the intention of the parties in 
using such clause, the question of the intention of the parties is to be 
determined by the jury, and not by the court. 

[Kelley vs. Feejervary, 83 V. W. 701.) 

Per Diem Damages do not Apply to Abandonment. — Provision, in 
a contract to furnish stone for a building, that, if the contractor fails 
to fully perform it by the time stipulated, he shall pay, as liquidated 
damages, $50 for every day he shall be in default, does not apply to 
a case of utter abandonment of the contract by him. 

[Gallagher vs. Baird (N. Y.), 66 NV. Y. Supp. Rep. 759.) 

Contractor must explain Unreasonable Delay. — A contractor’s 
delay of fifty-one days in completing alterations in a building, after 
the expiration of the three weeks within which he agreed to make 
them, is prima facie unreasonable, and places on him the burden of 
proving that the conditions justified such delay. 


[McLaren vs. Fischer, 61 V. Y. Supp. Rep. 808.] 


When Contractors cannot recover for Delay. — Building-con- 
tractors cannot recover damages for being delayed in the execution 
of their work by the owner of the property, if they have acquiesced 
in the manner of doing the work and consequent delay, without clear 
and satisfactory proof of the damages they have sustained. 

[Atl. & D. Ry. Co. Del. Const. Co., 57 S. EF. 13.] 

Liability for Damages when Building is not Ready for Contractor. — 
Where a party agreed to plaster a building within four weeks from 
the time of receiving written notice that the building was ready for 
plastering, a complaint which alleged that on notice that the building 
was ready the complainant incurred a large expense in transporting 
a number of men to begin the work, when the building was, in fact, 
not ready, stated facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action for 
breach of contract. 

[Brown vs. Langner (Ind.), 57 NV. E. Rep. 743. 

Owner Liable for Delay of Superintending Architect. — If the archi- 
tect employed by the owner to superintend the erection of a building, 
who is to direct the work, and is by the contract made the arbitrator 
as to its proper performance, delays the contractor unreasonably in 
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his work for the benefit of the owner or other contractors, and by 
allowing other contractors to obstruct the work renders it necessary 
for the contractor to do it in an unusual manner, which adds largely 
to its cost, the owner is liable to the contractor for the loss resulting. 


Del Genovese vs. Third Ave. R. Co. (N. Y.), 57 NW. E. Rep. 1108.] 


Owner Liable for Damages of Delay after Payment of Contract 
Price. — Where a contractor has sustained damages by delay in the 
prosecution of his work caused by the owner, his receipt of the stipu- 
lated contract-price for the performance of his contract is not a 
waiver of his right to proceed against the owner for the damages 
sustained by the violation of the agreement. 


[Weeks vs. Rector, etc., 67 NV. Y. Supp. Rep. 670.) 


When Architect acts in Bad Faith.— Under a building-contract 
providing that the contractors shall pay $15 a day for delay in com- 
pleting the building, except that where delay was occasioned by 
certain causes additional time should be allowed, but no such allow- 
ance should be made unless an application in writing was presented 
to the architects, who should award the amount of the additional 
time, the contractors are not liable where the architects’ refusal of 
additional time was in bad faith. 


[McDonald vs. Patterson, 57 NV. £. 1027.) 














HERE is no questioning the amount of good that is done by the 
/{* wandering amateur photographer, ever on the go, and making 
errant records of his wanderings that bring into touch with the 
scenes he has witnessed on the ground-glass and the people he has 
encountered whoever has the good fortune to look over his collec- 
tion of prints. Generally speaking, these records, while entertaining 
and delightful, are, as a rule, merely an undigested and unorganized 
collection of momentary artistic impressions, and nine-tenths of the 
views have no other value. Now and then, however, an amateur 
takes up his wanderings with a purpose, and specializes his subjects, 
so that his collection of negatives, by sheer force of classification, 
really adds a distinct something to the sum of human knowledge. 
In no other walk, perhaps, can the amateur photographer do so much 
good, and so easily make a welcome and valued contribution, as in 
the domain of architecture, and, considering how easily it can be 
done, how fascinating an occupation it is, and how greatly a definite 
purpose adds to the zest of seemingly random pleasure-travel, it is 
strange that architects who are also amateurs of photography have 
done so little in the way of using their cameras in developing a single 
line of investigation or observation while “doing the Continent.” 
At any rate, if many have done such a thing, few have taken the 
public into their confidence through the publication of their “ shots.” 
Amongst the few architectural amateurs who do use their cameras 
with purpose and understanding is Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie — who, 
by the by, has recently made for us some very interesting views of 
Georgian work in England which have just appeared in the Eighth 
Part of “ The Georgian Period” — who recently made a trip through 
the English counties of Kent and Sussex,} for the purpose of making 
an inquiry into the character of the cottages and farm-houses in these 
counties, occupied, we suppose, by men of what we understand to 
be the yeoman, rather than the more lowly agricultural, class. Even 
in this case, his classification seems not to be a very close one, for 
we find he includes besides the isolated farm homestead many 
cottages that are evidently to be found along the village street, and 
just as evidently are the homes of shopkeepers or mechanics rather 
than of agriculturists. However, this does not materially matter ; 
the structures he presents in his hundred plates are all interesting, 
most of them picturesque, many have real architectural value, and 
hardly one which could not be bodily “conveyed” by some Ameri- 
can architect and made to do honor to his prowess as a designer of 
homely picturesqueness, and also add to the attractiveness of the 
neighborhood where it was set down. 

As might be expected, these rather lowly houses, like all dwellings 
in England antedating the present generation, are distinctly homely in 
aspect, and, curiously, their homeliness has for the American eye so 
curiously familiar, even domestic, an air, that it is hard to believe that 
some of these views have not been taken in some fishing-town on the 
eastern coast of Massachusetts; there is a very Cape Ann-y flavor 
to the plate that shows the King’s Head Inn, at Sissinghurst, in 
Kent, and one could almost safely swear that the shingles on the 
walls and steep-pitched roofs had grown gray in the salt east winds 
blowing over Massachusetts Bay, while another view taken in the same 
village shows, or seems to show, one part of the cottage-wall clap- 
boarded while another part is shingled — quite in the American 
manner, while the roof cants off behind with the long-legged pitch 
which is so common a feature of New England farm-houses. We say 
these views “seem to show ” shingled walls and roofs, and a photograph 
could not show shingles that look more like shingles, but the fact is, 
that the walls are hung with tiles, and what we took in the view of 


‘ Old Cottages and Farm-houses in Kent and Sussez,”’ illustrated in one hun- 
dred plates printed in collotype from a special series of photographs taken by 
W. Galsworthy Davie, with some descriptive notes and sketches by E Guy 
Dawber, Architect. London: B.T. Batstord. New York : Longmans,Green & 
Co. 1900. Price, $7.50. 


the Seven Stars Inn, at Robertsbridge, Sussex, to be round-butted 
shingles are merely flat clay tiles. There can be no question, 
though, about the clapboards, or weatherboarding, and it is interest 
ing to find wood used on the outside of an English house in other 
form than for the upright cross-piece and braces of the black-and 
white half-timber work. 

When one sees how heavily these little roofs are weighted, on 
cannot wonder that the lines of the building, sooner or later, acquire 
picturesque curves and inclinations: for example, here is a little 
house — Stonehill Farm, at Chiddingly, Sussex — originally covered 
with tiles or slate of great size, so large in fact that when, at different 
times, the roof has been patched, the smaller modern materials used 
are laid four courses to each single course of the original covering. 

While a quarter of the plates shown might be essentially duplicated 
by American structures a hundred years old, there are others which 
are unmistakably non-American. Although thatch was once used 
in New England, we doubt if a thatched roof — save a garden 
summer-house, perhaps —can be found in the whole country, while 
the English cotter in the twentieth century finds no anachronism in 
having his thatched roof not so very far away from the ubiquitous 
railway and its imperilling sparks. The thatched-roof structure is 
clearly non-American, and 60, too, are the half-timber structures 
with pargeted panels that show their antiquity on their face, so 
different from the thin and machine-made-looking structures that in 
this country pass for half-timber work—the most apparent and 
miserable shams that the half-bred American designer has ever dared 
to inflict on a patient public. Besides these, the stone-built houses 
shown are distinctly non-American in air and seeming; but, in spite 
of this, there is a general lack of foreignness about all these little 
buildings which to us is one of the most charming features about 
this very attractive little publication. While the book is essentially 
a picture-book, though an architectural one, the two or three dozen 
pages of notes which Mr. E. Guy Dawber prefixes to Mr. Davie’s 
hundred plates contain a good deal of matter of professional interest. 


LTHOUGH we do not have thatched cottages in this country, 

such thatched structures as are shown in Mr. Davie’s plates 

might be set down on almost any countryside in the United 
States without seeming to the observer to be strikingly out of place 
and foreign to the habits of the people. This cannot be said, how- 
ever, about the thatched structures shown in the plates of another 
publication ? that has just reached us. It would take a bold American 
to house his family and his property under such a mountainous heap 
of inflammable material as covers the houses of the peasants and small 
farmers in the Schwarzwald and many other parts of Germany, and 
the fact that there is a danger, even in a country where proper 
forestry-laws keep the forest-floor free from brushwood, and so pre- 
vent forest fires, is shown by some views where on the same roof 
the original thatch has in sections been replaced with a covering of 
tile. Curiously, these new tile-covered sections seem to be found 
most needful where the chimney pierces the roof, as if in that country 
the incendiary chimney-spark always dropped within three or four 
feet of the chimney rather than a dozen feet away from it. It is 
not every one of these houses, however, that hasa chimney. In many 
the fire is laid on the open hearth, sunk in the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and the smoke from the fire — not very great in quantity in a 
country where charcoal is largely used — is allowed to filter through 
the thatched roof overhead into the open air as best it may. 

Very picturesque and comfortable, too, and homelike are these 
German farmsteads, but, as the single structure stands amid its 
cultivated surroundings, one cannot help wondering whether the 
farmer cares only for his own family, and leaves his stock exposed to 
the weather at all seasons. But the German is neither unkind to his 
beasts nor forgetful that his prosperity depends upon their well- 
being, and the plans of many of these structures show that, if any- 
thing, he favors his beasts to the prejudice of his own family, for, 
sheltered beneath the one enormous roof, we find men, women and 
children, horses, cattle and goats — even pigs, share the shelter, for, 
though the sty itself is outside the house-walls, the roof is run down 
so as to cover the sow and her piglings. It is a patriarchal arrange- 
ment, but, as it is generally large and airy and, besides, neatly kept, 
the house of the German peasant-farmer is a very different place from 
that of the Irish cotter, who shares his roof-tree with his donkey, pigs 
and hens. Doubtless, this arrangement of plan is economical of 
space and saving of the time of the head of the family and his men, 
and, as the animals are constantly under the eye of their proprietors, 
they should be better cared for and greater income-producers than 
farm animals cared for as in this country; but we question whether 
Yankee farmers would care to adopt the plan, greatly as their help 
would prefer to be able to roll out of bed and merely go to another 
part of the same warm building to do their morning chores rather 
than to plow waist deep through a furlong’s length or so of snow to a 
cold and draughty barn. 





Ficgutinc Water with Fire. — Fighting fire with water is common 
enough, but fighting water with fire, which has been resorted to in 
Maine, will strike most people as novel, not to say startling. At Ells- 
worth a building behind which the floating ice was accumulating i! 
such a way as to threaten an important bridge with destruction, was 
burned down by the order of the mayor, to break the jam. The ex 
periment was successful and the bridge was saved. — Boston Transcript 


2 Das Bauerhaus” in Deutschen Keiche und in seinen Grenzgebeiten 
Herausgegeben vom Verbande Deutscher Architekten- und Ingenieur-Ver 
eine. Dresden: Gerhard Kubtmann. 1901. 
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RODIN IN 1900. 


OSSIBLY, a vast number of folks who tramped over the Paris 
P Exhibition omitted to invest an extra franc upon M. Rodin’s 

Pavilion at the.Place del’Alma. It was a pity, for there were 
displayed numerous works by the great sculptor, finished and un- 
finished, as well as sketches in crayon and plaster. 

M. Rodin’s studio is not a princely place —it is a workshop; no 
stuffs and bibelots, no elegant furniture; he himself looks like an 
ordinary workingman. Nor is he ashamed of his blouse, bespattered 
with clay. And so he arranged his pavilion in the same ascetic style. 

The central object in the hall was the far-famed “ Porte de I’En- 
fer.” His earliest scheme for this was action, violent action —a 
rock upon which many a painter has been wrecked; and if so, how 
much more likely would it be for a sculptor to come to grief, violent 
action being unsuited to bronze and marble. And yet one may cite 
an exception to this rule in M. Boulanger’s “ Runners” (“ Au but ” 
[ think it was called), which we had the pleasure of seeing again in 
last year’s Exposition Centennale. 

M. Rodin’s theory used to be that “eloquence in sculpture con- 
sisted in movement’’— now he says, “in modelling.” But the 
“Porte de l'Enfer” grew out of this desire for movement, such 
violent movement as we find described by Dante — the rushing wind 
which wafts the miserable Paolu and Francesca through the clouds. 

M. Rodin’s first idea was to keep rigidly to the poet’s text, which 
gives such a motive as Minos grinding his teeth while judging the in- 
iquity of the damned, and condemning them by a twist of his tail. In 
the clay sketches you see every species of lost soul and every variety 
of horror as imagined by the poet — heretics plunged into fire ; thieves 
stung by serpents, suicides tortured on trees—as if the mental 
anguish which leads to self-murder do not expiate the deed! Ugo- 
lino, Judas and Lucifer; all sorts of types inspired Rodin to interpret 
Dante’s catalogue of terrors. But though such ideas are possible in 
poetry, they cannot be thoroughly realized in sculpture, however 
much of a poet the artist may be. And so M. Rodin found out. 
Some of the earlier figures and groups remain in the present com- 
position, such as that of Paolo and Francesca in the act of falling 
into hell; and Ugolino, as in Canto 32, 33, with all Dante’s wealth 
of horrors — the son who feasts upon his brother; the gradual starv- 
ing of the boys, and then of the father — hunger he depicts more 
powerfully than pain. How could this be expressed in bronze? 

As we see it now, the upper part of the gate has three shades with 
outstretched arms: * All ye who enter here, abandon hope.” Dante 
is sitting below assisting at the unrolling of his dream. On each side 
the shades arrive and are judged and2condemned to the different 
circles. ‘There is wonderful power in the attitudes and expressions 
of these figures — Dante guiding the idea rather than being illustrated 
by the artist. There is every imaginable attitude that the human 
form can (or cannot) assume, every imaginable expression that it is 
possible for a human face to don. The movements are unconven- 
tional in the extreme. 

It was the “ Man with the Broken Nose,” refused at the Salon of 
1864, which made Rodin’s reputation. He may be called a realistic 
exponent of the ideal. With him Nature is everything, beauty 
is everywhere, if only the artist knows how to see it and make use 
of it. 

“Genius and Poetry, with the Muses breathing Inspiration ”; 
“Les Chitiments”; ‘ Voix intérieures”; “ Feuilles d’Automne”; 
“Chants du Crépuscule”; such are some of M. Rodin’s most poetic 
groups. Better known, however, than any of these is the grand and 
dignified *‘ Burgesses of Calais,’ the most characteristic of all the 
artist’s works, one of the most unconventional groups of sculpture 
that the world of art has ever produced. To sum up in the words of 
a fellow-artist, Eugene Carriére: ‘* He is a being who is in intimate 
communion with all the forces of Nature’’; and we may add, a being 
whose work is essentially monumental. PENGUIN. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 








“WHITEHALL”: HOUSE OF H. M. FLAGLER, ESQ., PALM BEACH, 
FLA.: TWO PLATES. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

THE OLD ROMAN BATH, BATA, ENG. 
For description see article elsewhere in this issue. 


|The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
nce to our advertising pages.| 


METALWORK, — XXVI: NO. 30 VARICK ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Kdition.} 


OUSE OF DR. C. G. THOMAS, NO. 600 MADISON AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE LENOX, EXETER ST., BOSTON, MASS. MR. A. 
H. BOWDITCH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


CORNICE OF THE ALBANY BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


DETAILS OF “ WHITEHALL,’ PALM BEACH, FLA.: TWO PLATES. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


ELEVATOR DOORS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 30, 1901 
To tHE EpiTrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Your editorial in April 27th issue on “ Elevator- 
doors, ete.,” has several misstatements of fact as you claim a certain 
“ strong spring, etc., is the only way ” — that problem is not likely 
to be solved how to prevent persons getting half in or out while car 
is starting, ete. 

As a matter-of-fact, an extremely simple device unpatented, in 
vented by a prominent Boston inventor, which makes it impossible to 
start a car until the door is closed, and impossible to open a door 
until the car has stopped at the door. This has been in use some 
eight to ten years, is cheap, and of several hundred opinions on it | 
have heard none that could criticise it any way. 

A door in the moving-car itself will, of course, prevent a passenger 
getting against the side of the shaft while the car is in motion. 
Such doors are in common use, and, meeting the first’ part of the 
proposed Massachusetts Law, completely render the other parts of 
the law as to shafts being flush.with car, etc., unnecessary, or say, 







































inoperative. Yours, E. A. Kent. 
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Masprero’s Work 1n Ecypt.—The Revue Bleue gives an exhaus 


tive account of the work accomplished at Karnak, Thebes, under the 
auspices of the French Government and the direction of the well-known 
Egyptologist, Maspero. The task undertaken was nothing less than 
the restoration, so far as possible, of the great hall and of the courts 
that surround it. Many of the massive columns, some of them com 
posed of stone blocks weighing as much as ten tons, have been raised 
and put in place, the avenue of sphinxes has been put in some sort of 
order, débris that covered the courts to a depth of 20 feet has been 
cleared away, and a mountain of fragments of columns, obelisks, and 
statues has been placed in safety for future restoration. A railroad 
has been constructed for the purpose of the work, which employs 
several hundred men and will require years to complete. As fast as 
fragments are unearthed from the sand they are photographed and 
numbered. A careful study of these photographs enables the experts 
to identify the fragments that belong together. By some process not 
yet understood immense blocks of stone that once constituted complet 
monuments were scattered over so wide an area that the labor of as 
sembling and testing them would be enormous. All such experimental 
work is saved by photography. The director in charge, M. Legrain, 
thinks that nothing but an earthquake or an extraordinary flood can 
account for such complete destruction of monuments compared to 
which the most massive constructions of modern times are but flimsy 
affairs. — N. Y. Evening Post. 

Septic TANKS FOR VARIABLE Rest-PEeRIODs, — The septic tank has 
quickly taken the popular fancy, and there appears to be a general im 
pression now that any tank — closed or open, shallow or deep— can be 
turned into a septic tank for the purification of any kind of sewage 
The dread of the microbe has been succeeded by a staunch confidencs 
that it will always perform its self-imposed life-task of destroying th: 
sewage and also all obnoxious members of its own family into the bar 
gain. In describing a new kind of septic tank, which has been just 
introduced at Holland, Mich., the Engineering Record of March 16 
quotes an amusing example of this wonderful trust in septic tanks 
Some village proposes to place its septic tanks in a public park, over 
looking a beautiful lake, and to floor them over and provide seats for 
the thus-created public playground. The enthusiasm has arisen be 
cause experimenters have been pleased to chronicle their success, but 
reluctant to publish accounts of their failures. There have certainly 
been many failures, and of two practically identical plants, one may 
prove a success, the other a failure, without our being able so far to 
point out the actual reason. Messrs. Alvord and Shields, sanitary engi 
neers, of Chicago, constructors of the new tanks mentioned, give a 
brief account of their experience of convincing fairness. The first 
season, they say, the tanks were thought a simple affair; the second sea- 
son it was concluded that nothing was known about their operation 
the third season it was realized, in humbleness of spirit, that something 
was being learned. Every sewage has its proper effective rest-period 
and that period depends upon the strength and condition of the sewage 
its quantity, and temperature. When the rest-period is unduly pro 
longed, the sewage may become offensive, owing to the preserving of 
some anaérobic bacteria by their own toxins; if it is too short, the 
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effluent will still resemble the original sewage, and will become offen- 
sive, too, on re-exposure to the air. A high temperature accelerates 
the purification, a low temperature retards it: it will hence be advis- 
able to roof the tanks in order to keep the temperature fairly constant. 
Tanks of adjustable capacity and rest-period will be an important im- 
provement, and that is the chief novelty of the tanks in question. The 
originators call them ‘‘ elastic tanks.” The term hardly suggests what 
it is to imply, tanks provided with partitions, troughs, and gates so 
arranged that the rest-period may be varied through wide limits. The 
new tank in Holland, Mich., completed in December last, is built of 
wood, its dimensions are 14’ x 100’, with a depth of 6} feet below the 
flow-line; the tank is located on marshy ground; the effluent passes 
into the Black River. There was some difficulty about the foundation. 
Sand was spread on the marsh in a layer of 2} feet, and upon this sand 
a double planking of hemlock was placed; the stringers of the tank 
proper rest upon this foundation. The tank is lined with pine-planks 
and roofed-in with galvanized-iron. The sewage first enters into a grit 
chamber, holding 6,800 gallons, occupying 10 feet of the tank length, 
which beyond the chamber is subdivided into three longitudinal com- 
partments, each of 18,500 gallons’ capacity. The sewage may pass 
through any or all these compartments in either direction, an arrange- 
ment which should facilitate the cleaning. From the central com- 
partments, the sewage falls over an aérating weir into a chamber of 
coke. The article is illustrated, and the gates, etc., are shown. The 
total capacity of the tank is 63,375 gallons; it may be varied by this 
arrangement, and for further variations the width of the central com- 
partments might be made different. It will be interesting to watch 
whether the constructors will be able to report success. — Engineering. 





Tue Riecnt or A Ciry TO DECORATE ITS PuBLic Grounps.— The 
power of municipal authorities to erect large and expensive monuments 
and memorials in public parks, and the way in which such memorials 
“serve a public purpose,” though they are not necessary to tue citizens, 
was discussed recently by the New York Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court in the case of Parsons vs. Van Wyck (56 App. 
Div. Reports, 329). This was action by a taxpayer to restrain the 
mayor and other officials from erecting, at a cost of $250,000, a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ memorial monument about 120 feet high on one of the 
most sightly portions of Riverside Park which overlooks the Hudson. 
The taxpayer asserted that inasmuch as the park was acquired by the 
city under terms that it was to be ‘‘ kept open for a public place for- 
ever,” such a structure taking up considerable ground-space and rising 
so high in the air, materially deprived the public of free and complete 
enjoyment of ground, light and air in the park territory; and, further, 
that the officials had no right so to expend money raised by taxation 
for the reason that the money would not be spent for a ‘‘ city purpose.” 
The Court decided that the monument would not materially interfere 
with the proper use of the park, and also that the money spent in build- 
ing it would be expended for a proper city purpose. The Court, after 
noting that cities should spend money not only for public necessities, 
but also in providing parks with “‘ necessary adornments, and resorts of 
health and recreation and museums, botanical and zodlogical gardens 
intended for educational purposes,’’ was of opinion that funds might 
also be spent for other objects which “‘ tend to beautify the city and to 
contribute to the comfort, health and convenience of the entire people.’’ 
Commenting on the growing tendency of municipalities to engage in 
enterprises calculated for the well-being of the citizens — as, for instance, 
the assistance being rendered by New York in the construction of the 
underground road—the Court said: ‘‘In the same liberal spirit, we 
think the erection of a beautiful monument or memorial is serving a 
public purpose. It is not only an expression of patriotism; it con- 
tributes to the education, the pleasure and the cultivation of the artistic 
sense of the citizens.’’ Accordingly, the Court stated that it believed 
the monument would result ‘‘ not only in an incidental but an actual 
benefit to the community, and that the expenditure for such an object 
is for a city purpose.’’ This decision is in harmony with the Massa- 
chusetts decision in Kingman vs. Brockton (153 Mass., 255) that the 
erection of a hall in Brockton as a memorial for sailors and soldiers was 
a public purpose for which money could be raised by taxation. — 
Boston Transcript. 


ORIENTATION OF GREEK TEMPLES.—A recent paper, read in ab- 
stract before the Royal Society, gives an account of six Grecian temples, 
of which the orientation has been examined or reéxamined during the 
year 1900. The grotto sacred to Apollo in the Isle of Delos in orienta- 
tion appears to have been connected with a zodiacal star, and the date 
of its formation derived from this points to the year 15308. c. It is 
believed on other grounds to be the very earliest existing structure of 
a religious character on Greek soil, and the ancient date derived in this 
manner interestingly verifies the belief. At Delphi, where the clear- 
ance of the site by the French archxologists gave a better opportunity 
of examining the temple of Apollo, there is evidence that the orienta- 
tion of the temple has been changed. The first orientation leads to the 
date 950 B.c., and the latter to 580 B.c. The stones of a previous 
temple or temples are found in the existing foundations. The most 
interesting example, however, in the whole series is found in a Sicilian 
temple, lately unearthed at Selinus. There is distinct evidence to show 
that the temple had been erected with a mistaken orientation, and that, 
subsequently, to conform to the religious requirements, the statue of 
the deity and its pedestal were placed in a position different from that 
first intended, and where they were illuminated by the first beam of the 
rising sun. Its date is about 600 B. c. — Robert K. Duncan in the N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





Free GOVERNMENTAL DistRipution oF Trees. — Next spring the 
Secretary of Agriculture will distribute throughout the country young 
trees, as well as garden seeds. Authority for this new departure was 
secured at the recent session of Congress and an appropriation was made 
in the regular budget for the coming year. The garden-seed distribu- 
tion has been the subject of no end of ridicule and there is no doubt 
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that a great deal of money is wasted in that way, but it is, nevertheless 
one of the most popular features of our paternal Government, an 

members of Congress recognize its political importance to such a: 
extent that no arguments can induce them to abolish or abridge it 
The distribution of trees, however, is Secretary Wilson’s own idea. Th 

people of this country have been cutting down the natural forests wit 

so much recklessness that it has become necessary to start artificia 
ones. The Division of Forestry of the Agricultural Department has 
made a survey of the country, and has ascertained the particular tre 

which thrive best and are most useful in each locality. According t 

the programme for the distribution of trees, next year a given numbe 

of seedlings will be allotted to each member of the House of Represen 
tatives, who will be asked to furnish a list of constituents to which h: 
would like to have them sent. The Agricultural Department will d 
the rest. The seedlings will be grown in the propagating houses and 
forwarded to their destination with specific instructions as to how they 
should be planted and cared for. In this way, Secretary Wilson ex 
pects to start several millions of trees growing throughout this country 
every year. — The Chicago Record-Herald. 





Tue War DepartTMent AND THE CHICAGO DRaAINAGE-CANAL. — 
The order from the Federal authorities that the flow of the Chicago 
River be reduced from 300,000 cubic feet to 200,000 cubic feet a minut 
means that the $31,000,000 expended by the city of Chicago for the 
drainage-canal has been for naught up to the present time. The plan 
of the canal was to intercept all the sewers which formerly led to th 
lake and contaminated the drinking-water of the city, and carry 
the sewage in the opposite direction by means of the Lockport Canal 
to the Desplaines River, and thence to the Mississippi River. By th 
material reduction of the current the plan is made impracticable. Thi 
natural flow of the river will carry the sewage back to the lake, and 
thereby place the city in the same position in which it was before the 
construction of the drainage-canal. The question now is, Are the ship- 
ping interests of Chicago, which will be materially benefited by the 
reduction of the flow of the river, to be considered ahead of the public 
health? While there is nothing for the Drainage-board to do at present 
except to obey the instructions from Washington, all hope that the 
canal will be widened in accordance with the Bill which the Board has 
submitted to the Legislature. With the proposed improvements it is 
thought that it will be possible to maintain the normal flow of the 
canal without detriment to shipping. — N. Y. T'ribune. 





SNAKES AND THE CeLtic Cross.— The form of cross known dis 
tinctively as Irish, and consisting of a circle surrounding and binding 
together the head of the cross, is in all probability but a representation 
of the ancient Milesian standard —a serpent twisted about a crossed 
staff. Such crosses, rudely wrought in stone, have been found in pagan 
cemeteries, and are probably relics of the Serpent Worshippers. The 
form, which is a very beautiful one, was retained by the early Christians 
with many other memorials of paganism. Upon these crosses the most 
beautiful and intricate sculpture was subsequently lavished ; specimens 
fortunately remain to us in the celebrated Cross of Cong and those of 
Monasterboice, one of which is 27 feet in height. A monkish manu- 
script informs us that the body of the cross represented salvation and 
the circle everlasting life ; but this was also symbolized by the serpent 
of which the circle was undoubtedly a pagan representation. — Apri 
New Lippincott. 


Tue Scarcity or Dwexwines 1x Prussia. — The Prussian Govern- 
ment has sent a circular decree to all provincial authorities and to the 
municipality of Berlin regarding measures recommended to lessen 
the scarcity of dwellings throughout Prussia. The decree advises that 
communities should erect at their own risk cheap dwellings for em- 
ployés, the laboring population, and persons of relatively small incomes. 
It also urges electric-lines for quicker suburban communication, and 
mentions a number of legal steps that would hinder excessive real! 
estate speculation, in which it sees a very great danger. Finally, it 
promises to introduce a bill in the Diet dealing with the whole matter 
— Exchange. 

\ 


Tue Cost or THE Massacnusetts State-House. —“ All bills in 
connection with the extension and restoration of the State-house hav: 
been paid, and, as the unexpended balance will be quite sufficient to 
cover the cost of the paintings and the completion of Memorial Hall, 
the Commissioners are able to furnish a statement of the total expendi 
tures in and upon the State-house, and for the purchase of lands in its 
vicinity. The cost on construction account of the State-house exten 
sion is $3,522,313.79; for the restoration of the Bulfinch front, $355 


496.37; cost of lands purchased, $1,669,859.88 ; cost of furniture 
$576,446.93 ; total cost of land, buildings and furniture, $6,104,116.97 


Governor Crane’s Inaugural Address. 
9g 





FirE-Hazarpvs at BurraLco.— Underwriters are likely to find muc) 
to interest them at the Pan-American Exposition. Fire-protection has 
been well cared for with extinguishing equipment at the grounds cove 
ing fire-houses, engines, chemical-trucks, hook-and-ladder trucks, fir 
alarm boxes, fire-pumps, hydrants, stand-pipes in buildings, and 10,0) 
feet of hose. There are two water-systems, furnishing a maximu 
pressure of 250 pounds. The fire-hazards have been lessened by pla 
ing the buildings 200 feet apart. Various local chapters or associatio!§ 
of insurance-men will probably meet at Buffalo after May 1. For 
these, the railroads have offered low rates, organized parties of one 
hundred or more being taken over the New York Central at $10 a head 
Tickets are good from this city, and run five days. This cost will '» 
further reduced by a subsequent allowance for advertising, etc., of 0. 
dollar for each member of the party. Other low individual rates ha 
been quoted. A large attendance of local underwriters is expected. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CATALOGUES. 


PROBABLY our readers are quite familiar 
with the observation we often make, to the 
effect that a vast amount of useful information 
can be gathered from the catalogues of manu- 
facturers. The observation, though trite, is 
unquestionably true, and the last argument 
we should ever use with a manufacturer in 
the endeavor to secure his advertisement 
would be the assertion that such advertising 
could in any way effectively replace, or be a 
substitute for, a well-prepared, judicious and 
truth-telling catalogue. An advertisement in 
the periodical press is merely the projection 
of the manufacturer’s sign-board on his oflice- 
door or over his shop-window; it simply 
declares to men in all parts of the world — 
who cannot weekly pass by the office-door or 
shop-front — that at a certain address is to be 
found a man who has a definite article or 
series of articles that can be purchased by 
those who need them. 

It seems obvious enough that the more men 
who pass a given office-door or shop-front 
where really useful articles are to be had, the 
more of those articles will be sold: why, else, 
do men seek offices and shops where there is 
the greatest number of passers, and why, else, 
are rents higher there than elsewhere ? 

It is equally obvious, too, that a dealer, 
whether his place of business be on'a thorough- 
fare or on a side-street, would be a fool, pure 
and simple, if he had no sign-board above his 
door and no samples in his window. 

Just as the advertisement in a periodical or 
newspaper is but the projection and develop- 
ment of the dealer’s sign-board, so is his cata- 
logue merely the projection and development 
of the actual samples that he has in his one 
poor little shop-window. The catalogue is a 
shop-window that, by mail or express, can be 
sent to all parts of the world. 

The third agency in the development of 
trade—the advertising-circular —holds an 
intermediate — but useful — position between 
the advertisement and the catalogue; it is 
part sign-board, part shop-window, but it is a 
proper substitute for neither. It cannot re- 
place the sign-board, as it has no permanency, 
nor can it replace the shop-window, since it 
has neither the requisite size nor its perma- 
nent value. 

Our own feeling is strong and unalterable 
that no man who has reasonably good articles 
to sell can succeed in business who does not 
make the greatest number possible of human 
beings familiar with his sign-board — by adver- 
tising in periodicals, and with his shop-window 
and its samples — by having a good catalogue 


to answer the questions of those who have 
noted his sign-board. Now, in the making of 
catalogues there is a vast difference, and 
there is an enormous amount of money wasted 


proportion that no one will spend time in 
discovering the few grains of wheat ’mid the 


waste time in flattening his nose against the 
shop-window of a dealer who knows so little 
of his business as to let dust, cobwebs and dirt 
obscure the glass in his window-sash. 

After all, whether a catalogue should be 
expensive or inexpensive because of the use 
of fine and heavy paper, elaborate covers, 
many costly cuts and a variety of colored inks 
is of less consequence than that its contents, 
whether much or little in bulk, should be judi- 
ciously arranged, and the facts presented be 
reliable and useful. 

Amongst the good catalogues —the cata- 
logues that ‘declare in a useful and sensible 


come to hand is that of James Godfrey 
Wilson, 3 West Twenty-ninth St., New York, 
whose mills and shops are to be found at 
Olean, N. Y. Of course, any man who has 
been in one line of business for over quarter 
of a century should be able to catalogue results 
that show how his success has been justified, 
but many a man who makes such an attempt 
fails to convince, as he does not apparently 


the possible customer; he looks at matters 
from the inside, not from the outside; he lays 
stress on some minute feature of his business 
which for the moment interests him especially, 
and neglects the broad and general facts. 

Mr. Wilson, as many people know, has 
been-engaged in the manufacture of rolling- 
shutters for many years—crude, noisy and 
clamorous in their earlier forms, but intensely 
useful for all that, and clamor along the wharf- 
fronts or railway freight-yards where bis great 
curtains of corrugated iron and steel have found 
their use is not to be measured against the 
saving of space and protection against fire and 
weather that their use assures. But, like all 
men who succeed, Mr. Wilson has not been 
content with his early efforts, and from year 
to year has adopted new devices, devised new 
forms of power, and put them on the market, 
and has protected the results of his studies by 
_@ long list of patents. 
| His present catalogue is well devised, since 
it contains the proof and the data that go to 





know how to put himself into the position of | 


make that proof. Here area sufficient number 
of large half-tone cuts which show his steel 
shutters in place on pier and railway sheds, 
factories, and so on, and a sufficient number 


on the making and distributing of catalogues | of plates showing at a good scale the working 
that are useless, or nearly so, because they | of the mechanical parts, so arranged and 
either catalogue articles which are out of date | figured that the architect can see at once what 
or are so slovenly and ill-considered in their | provision he must make for the installation of 


| the apparatus. 


But, more than this, the catalogue contains 


larger amount of chaff, any more than he will | illustrations and applications of apparatus 


that are new to us. For instance, we did not 
know that in his “Salamander” shutter he 
| added an asbestos backing, or lining, to the 
' fire-protecting qualities of the shutter so 
| styled, and, as a matter of application, we had 
never thought of using the rolling-shutter 
| horizontally as a protection below the ceiling- 
lights of upper rooms. 

Another novelty that is shown is the “ Lift 
Swing Door,” where a shed-door, with counter- 
balance-weights attached to the edges of the 
door just below the centre of gravity, falls 
inward as it rises, the upper part of the door 
travelling on, and being supported by a curved 





fashion the character of goods that might be | track, or bracket, until the doorway-opening 
found in a shop-window —that have recently | is sufficiently clear for use. In this position 


| rather more than half of the upper part of the 
| door rests inside the walls of the building, 
while the remainder of the door —the lower 
part — projects beyond the outer face of the 
wall, and, as the door stops on an incline, this 
lower portion of the door serves as a pent- 
house roof to the doorway, and so gives 
admirable wegther-protection to the express- 
wagons loading at the door in rainy weather. 
The catalogue contains many other useful 
points which are of use to architects, not only 
for the screening of large openings, but for the 
ordinary windows of shops and dwellings. 





Tue Berlin Iron Bridge Company has con- 
tracted to furnish the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, four bridges. There will be 
required four 63-foot riveted spans, one 150- 
foot through pin-connected span, one 200-foot 
deck pin-connected span, and one 80-foot deck 
pin-connected span. 

INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER COM- 
PANY. 

Tue International Sprinkler Co. is continu- 
ing in the good work of fire-protection on an 
ever-increasing scale. They have taken in 
the neighborhood of thirty contracts for 
sprinkler installations in the past three months, 
which is a record that speaks well for any 
concern in this line. The excellence of this 
Company’s devices, engineering and contract- 








ing work is becoming more and more widely 
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known, and they are beginning to reap the 
benefit of their high standard of business 
methods. 

Among their contracts recently taken are 
the large new building of J. B. Lippincott | 
Co., the large publishers of Philadelphia’ 
Reiling, David & Schoen, Anchor Duck Mills, 
Roanoke Cotton Mills, Roanoke, Va.; Lever 
Bros., Ltd., the International Soap Manu- 
facturers, in their large Philadelphia works; 
J. G. Brill Co., the car-builders, Philadelphia ; 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidville, N. C.; a second 
order for the Richmond Locomotive and Ma- 
chine Works, Richmond, Va.; the large new 
establishment of Marks Bros., the Philadel- 


China Grove, N. C.; Standard Steel Works, 
Burnham, Pa., and Diamond Silk Co., York, 
Pa. 

The Company is also doing an extensive | 
business in Canada, through their representa- 
tives, Messrs. W. J. McGuire & Co., Toronto 
and Montreal. 

The International Company is also paving 
the way for securing its proportion of the 
business throughout New England through | 
their representatives, The Rhode Island En- 
gineering & Supply Co., of Providence, R. I. | 
This is an active and well-to-do concern who | 
have just completed extensive shops for cut- | 
ting and handling pipe and fittings at Provi- | 
dence, R. I. President Mills was the manager 
of the New York Branch of the Crane Co., of | 
Chicago, in which capacity he managed a | 
business for them of over a million dollars | 
a year. They are thoroughly experienced | 
sprinkler people and with their clientéle in | 
New England, facilities and general capacity | 
for such line of work, it is safe to predict that 
they will get their share of the future sprinkler 
business in their section. 

The International devices have become so 
well known that any company that has the | 
use of them is sure to get their proportion of | 
both wet and dry installations. | 


| 
INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO., 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa. 
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Tse American Bridge Company will fur- 
nish to J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York, | 
the structural steelwork for the power-plant 
for the Kalgoorlie Electric Power Company, 
Kalgoorlie, Australia. This plant consists of 
an engine-house 43’ x 159’, with a lean-to 17’ 
x 40’, and a boiler-house 41’ x 132’. 


“NEVER-SLIP” WROUGHT - STEEL | 
FLOOR-PLATES FOR BUILDING) 
PURPOSES. | 
Tue trend in the construction of buildings 

is to avoid the use of cast-iron wherever at all | 

possible, on account of the excessive weight | 
necessary to be used to secure the desired | 
strength. It is to meet the requirements of | 
such a condition that the “ Never-slip”'| 
Wrought-steel Floor-plates are offered archi- 





tects and others upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility of designing steel structures in which | 
strength and lightness must be combined. 

These plates are made of wrought-steel from 
4 inch to 1 inch thick, and are lighter, stronger | 
and cheaper than cast-iron, marble, slate, or 
any of the materials usually used for a similar 
purpose. They combine great strength with 
lightness, and on all inside and outside work 
where a cheap and strong construction is 
desired and a roughened surface necessary on 
account of slipperiness or wear they are a 
superior article, beyond anything of the kind 
heretofore offered. 


The fact that by their use 50 per cent can | 


| casting, if dropped, would break a cast-iron 


be saved in weight and the strength still be “diamond” pattern for inside stairway-con- 
increased over other materials is causing them | struction in large buildings. 

to be largely specified by prominent architects | The immense amount of continual wear that 
every where. the “Never-slip” Floor-plates will stand and 
Never-slip” Wrought-steel Floor- yet retain their attractive appearance and non- 
caetesst osc ; slipping qualities makes them 
especially adapted for such situa- 
tions, and they are being widely 
adopted. 

Messrs. Ogden & Wallace, 577- 
583 Greenwich St., New York 
City, are the selling-agents of the 
“ Never-slip ” Patented Wrought- 
steel Floor-plates, and issue a finely 
illustrated pamphlet containing full 
particulars. Copies, we are in- 
formed, may be obtained, free, upon 
application. 
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THE American Bridge Company 
will furnish the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies of Great Britain the 
steelwork for two deck plate- 
girder-spans, and for strengthening 
two other bridges on the Jamaica 
Government Railway. 











A NEW RUBBER-GOODS CATA- 
LOGUE. 


Tur New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York City, has 
just issued a new Catalogue and Price-list of 
their manufactures in the Rubber-goods line, 
embracing an endless variety of articles used 
in the mechanical arts and sciences, which 
will prove a valuable adjunct to any well- 
organized manufacturing establishment. 

Rubber-belting, packing, hose, automobile 
tires, tubing, vulcanite emery-wheels, gaskets, 
mats and rubber-tiling stand out prominently, 
but the numberless little rubber “ essentials ” 
are also extensively represented. 

The Catalogue is gotten out in convenient 
size, is well printed on an excellent quality of 
paper in clear, new type, copiously illustrated 
with unusually good half-tones and wood-cuts. 
The descriptive matter makes good reading — 
brief, clear, and to the point. Copies will be 
furnished free to those interested. 


plates are especially suited for platforms, floors 
and steps, and in the construction of inside and 
outside stairways, fire-escapes, vaults, etc., in 
office-buildings, schools, jails, factories, reduc- 
tion-works, engine and boiler-rooms. 

In addition, there is a material saving in 
labor to the contractor and builder, especially 
in fire-escape work, and on the stairways and 
platforms around gas producers and tanks, as 
the plates weigh less than one-half that of 
cast-iron and, consequently, can be handled 
cheaper. 

An important feature of the “ Never-slip ” 
Floor-plates is the fact that they can be fur- 
nished cut to any size or shape desired, so 
that the cost of fitting is no more than that of 
other less desirable materials. Moreover, 
these floor-plates, being made of wrought-steel, 
will not break, which means a considerable 
saving when applied where a heavy weight or 


plate. 

In Figure 2 we show one of the most popular 
patterns in which this new and up-to-date 
material is furnished, and which is styled the; Tue Alabama Bridge and Iron Company 
“diamond” pattern; the “ribbed” pattern is | will erect the Viaduct over the C. & O. Rail- 
also largely used by builders. A floor made | way tracks at Twenty-eighth Street, Newport 
News, Va. This will require two spans 153 
feet long, seven spans 30 feet long, one span 
66 feet long, ten spans 31 feet long and one 
span 66 feet long. This Viaduct will have a 
36-foot clear roadway and two 10-foot side- 
walks. 





INSULATION OF HEAT AND COLD, 
AND DEAFENING IN BUILDINGS. 


In the construction of buildings of all 
classes or kinds used or occupied for offices, 
dwellings, school-houses, amusement and con- 
cert-halls, theatres, etc., the question of insula- 
tion of heat or cold and deafening is an 
important one to those who are desirous of 
having a building as fire and sound proof as 
it can be made, and comfortable both in 
summer and winter. In the selection of a 
material for this purpose it is therefore well 
to select one which is not only fireproof, but 
also at the same time a good non-conductor 
of heat and sound. To obtain the best re- 
of either pattern, but especially the “ dia-| sults, it is essential that the material employed 
mond” pattern, presents an extremely hand-| should be properly used, that is, done only by 
some appearance, equalled by no other material | filling the entire space between the studding, 
used for the purpose. 





Fig. 1. 


as these spaces form flues for conveyance of 
In Figure 1 is shown the application of the ‘sound and fire from cellar to roof. For this 
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“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


PORTLAND 


The 





CEMENT 


Standard 
American Brand. 





JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Atias Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 





DIAMONDS 4% CEILINGS 


Diamonds must be properly set to bring out their full 

power and brilliancy. 
Ceiling Plates must be properly combined to bring out their 

true character and beauty. 

The Ceiling which looks best is the one in which handsome, harmonious 
designs are combined in an artistic manner. 
Even good designs are spoiled by combining them with those belonging 

to other artistic styles. 
The sure way to avoid conglomerations and unartistic mixtures is to use 
BERGER’s Classic METAL CEILINGS. 


Berger's" 


Write for our handsome Catalogue of Classified 


Ceilings. 


THE BERCER MFC. CO., 


We mail it free upon application. 


New York Office, 210 East 23d St. 
Philadelphia Office, 1013 Arch St. 
New England Branch, 176 Federal St., Boston. Mass, 
Western Branch, 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Metal Ceilings 


are made in a series of complete and artistic classified designs. 
fied design is made up of pieces which are in harmony with each other. 
Our Catalogue classifies each piece of material under the style to which 
it belongs. 
This makes it easy to make an intelligent and artistic selection. 


Each classi- 


Metal 


Canton, Ohio 


i) 





SPECIALTIES :— Ceiling, Roofing, Siding, Eave Trough, Conductor Pipe,’Hangers, etc. 





reason, alone, asbestos-sheathing is not de- 
sirable, although in itself it is fireproof. The 
same may be said of paper-sheatbing and 
hair-felt, nor are they as good as asbestos- 


paper, for the reason that they will decay, | 
and in so doing give off unpleasant odors, 


neither are they fireproof. It is also well when 
selecting some material for insulation and 
deafening that you look for one that is light, 
Brick-filling be- 


tween studding is not very satisfactory either, 


clean, and easily applied. 


because the space between studding (16-inch 
centres) is not adaptable unless you break 
the bricks and use what are called bats, which 
are not good insulators; they are heavy and 
hold moisture. Therefore bricks are undesir- 
able. 

Among the materials which have been ex 


tensively used during the past few years for 


insulating and deafening, Mineral Wool has | 


fully met the requirements in all buildings 
where it has been applied. From statistics 


and tests we learn that its fusing-point is 





| 9. 200° Fahr. This would show that it is fire- 
proof. It fills the entire spaces between 
studs, thereby ensuring the deadening of 
sound and the prevention of fire running 
from the cellar to the roof through the inevi- 
table flues with a rapidity. most astonishing 
|and disastrous. Experience shows also that 
Mineral Wool saves its cost by what it saves 
in fuel in two or three years in an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Other instances prove its 
doing so every five or six months. Of course 
this is by saving of steam heat. Further- 

more, in its favor is the fact that because it 

is mineral it affords no abiding-place for ver- 
|min of any kind it being vermin-proof. 

Therefore, as Mineral Wool possesses all the 
| qualities claimed for it, that is, fireproof, in- 

sulation of heat and cold, deadening of sound, 

and vermin-proof, there can be no question 
|as to its superiority over all other materials 
!on the market. All who desire comfortable 
| homes, cool in’ summer or warm in winter, 


| ° . . . 
|free from noises, and for little, very little, 





|cost, considering the amount of comfort ob- 
| tainable by proper application, will do well 
| to give this material — Mineral Wool — their 
careful attention and consideration. 

All that is here stated can be verified by 
parties who have used it. For catalogue 
apply to 

U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO 
143 LIBERTY STREET, N, Y 


Tue American Bridge Company is furnish 
ing to Wm. Young & Co., 


Mexico, eight Bridges to be erected over the 


Mexico City, 
Sacramento Canal, at Torreon, Mexico. 


THE YALE & TOWNE COMPANY TO 
EXPAND. 


Tue Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com 


pany has just floated a batch of bonds by 
which it raises funds for the consolidation of 
the Branford Department of the works with 
the local plant. Contracts are about to be let 


for the construction of new buildings covering 
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Highest Quality, 


Best Color, 


LSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Most Reliable, 


Most Enduring 


Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’'S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 








several acres of territory. The Yale & Towne 
Company will then have the largest lock 
factory in the world. The enlarged plant 
will give employment to about 2,000 operators. 
— New York Times. 
Tae American Bridge Company report 
their foreign trade as developing very rapidly. 
Within the past few days they have received 
a contract for 20,000 tons of bridges for the 
Guayaquil & Quito R. R. Company in 
Ecuador, South America, and a large group 
of buildings for the Cananea Consolidated | 
Copper & Silver Mining Company of Mexico ; 
and also several large contracts for manu: | 
facturing buildings to be shipped to Australia, | 
and a large railroad bridge to go to the Sand- 
wich Islands. It is also announced that their 
tender for a large foreign contract exceeding 
in size anything which they have taken has 
been accepted, and that one of their engineers 
sailed this week to consummate the arrange- 
ments. ‘The officials of the American Bridge 
Company decline to say anything about this 
matter until the contract is definitely consum- 
mated, but admit the facts substantially as 
above stated, that it is the most important 
foreign contract that they have yet taken. 








NOTES. 


Tue merits of the Frink Special Patent 
Window Reflector are so well known that its 
success would seem to be a foregone conclu- 
sion; therefore we note with interest that this 
enterprising and progressive house is not only 
lighting the finest department-stores in this 
country, but is reaching out after foreign trade 
as well, among the very latest installations in 
the show-window line being that well-known 
firm, The J. E. Manix Dry Goods Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn., the show-windows of the 
large department-store of Sefor Tomas Men- 
dirichaga, Monterey, Mexico, who also used a 
large number of cluster reflectors for lighting 
the store interior, with the most happy results, 
and also a large order for the show-windows 
of one of the best-known houses in Dublin, 
Ireland, which straws would seem to indicate 
that the fame of the Frink Reflector is wide- 
spread. For the thorough diffusion of an 
even light over the entire window-space, with- 
out glare in the eyes of the observer, there is 
nothing equal to it; it makes the ideal light 
for show-windows. We might also call atten- 
tion to the line of cluster reflectors manu- 
factured by this firm for the lighting of store 
interiors, ete., which give a splendid light, 
make an exceedingly nice appearance, and 





are very durable. The firm, I. P. Frink, 551 
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The W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Wrought Iron and Bronze Elevator Enclosures erected in United States Building 
at Paris Exposition. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 














Pearl St., New York, will cheerfully furnish 
any information desired on request. 





ELSEWHERE in this issue we speak of the 
utility there is in a manufacturer taking care 
that his catalogue and other printed matter of 
the kind should be well and usefully arranged, 
if he is to secure from it any adequate return. 
An excellent example of the exhibition of 
proper care on this important point has just 
come to hand in the shape of a table issued 
by the American Sheet Steel Co., Battery 
Park, New York, which shows the sizes, 
weight and gauges of the Apollo Best Bloom 
galvanized sheets which go to make up a 
bundle of this useful commodity. As a piece 











of judicious arrangement on the part of the 
compiler, as well .as a sample of excellent 
typographical work, this tabulation would be 
difficult to excel. 


AccorpinG to F. L. Chase, Bridge Engi- 
neer for the N. Y. Central R. R., that road 
expended last year nearly $2,000,000 for 
bridge-work, and this year will expend an 
equal amount. A few days ago the Company 
asked for bids on 28,000 tons of steel-work, 
comprising several hundred spans. This is 
the largest single contract for bridge-materia! 
ever let by any railroad company in the 
United States, and the contract for the whole 
lot was awarded to the American Bridge 
Company. 
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THE GREAT BATH, LOOKING EAST. 


THE ROMAN BATH, BATH, ENGLAND. 


MELLOTYPE PRINTING CO, BosToR 














THE GREAT BATH 
WITH THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
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THE CIRCULAR BATH. 
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A® CHITEOTURAL INSTRU\)- 
TION. 


SOSTON, MASS. 


ny ASSAC "HUSE TTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen ‘and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
LLARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LANGrorD WARREN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE, 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


UMBUS, OHIO 


Owe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHI A PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jf SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. GaGainy, 


_—" 1CUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 





WW ITIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 StaTe STREET - - ~-_ Boston. 


ti OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. Simple and Effective, 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington. 


Tit SNEAD & CO. TRON 
WORKS, Incorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 


Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey City. 


Books 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. 


Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co. 


B OOKS: 





“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Flates. Price $9.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 
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skeleton. Preserve it perfectly from destruction by 


DURABLE METAL COATING 
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\ 


| & CO >= \ For Booklets, write 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish, lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York : 





FrlyarT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


QS CAIE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
pitts cn te Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 


des Monuments Historiques.’ 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInG News Co. 


Books ; 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XX/I Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Price $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmerIcAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpiInG News Co. 


Bo IRS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland.” 
96 Plates, guarto. Price $10.00. 


AmericaN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


PROPERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New YorE 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 











CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W TE 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL AST EA cimror conevearp 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
1S Soest s to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 


most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


5.8 


Locks 
LOC 


THE WINDOW.= 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


RATS EcoLog UT= 
SOLD BY / HARDWARE DE! DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
IAL = 
THE W.&ET. FITCH co. NEW HAVEN, CONN. “ 


DEEL CUePeL LULL 





TEA EEE ET 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


a 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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PATENTED WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL 


FLOOR PLATES 





ef 
Fb 
[3 
i} 
ri 

t 


cham dy 
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FOR USE IN 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
REDUCTION WORKS 
FACTORIES 
ENGINE AND BOILER ROOMS 
VAULTS, STAIRWAYS 

and many other Positions 
LIGHTER, CHEAPER AND STRONGER THAN CAST 
IRON, MARBLE, SLATE OR ANY OF THE MATERIALS 
USUALLY USED FOR THIS PURPOSE 





USED AND RECOMMENDED BY PROMINENT ARCHITECTS 


OGDEN ©, WALLACE 


MANFRS ADV. BURFAU., N Y 





OUTSIDE STAIRWAY EQUIPPED 
wiTtH “NEVER SLIP” FLOOR PLATES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 





SOSSOSOSS SSO SSOSOSSOSO SOO SOOHOOOHOSOHOOOSOOSOOHOOSOOOOOOOD 


A It is to the interest alike of paint manufacturers and consumers to establish be- 

yond controversy what is the best paint. We have good reason for asserting that 

Sugges- pure Zine White in pure linseed 01] will outlast in appearance and in protective 
value any other white paint yet produced. Others insist otherwise. 





The Search | 
for Work 











Why not settle the cohtroversy by a series of tests on an adequate scale ? 


We propose that a competent and impartial Committee shall paint, or super- 
vise the painting, under like conditions as to exposure, of a series of buildings of 
like or similar construction, with pure ZINC WHITE, pure white lead, and with 
varying proportions of these in combination ranging from 10 per cent to 90 per 
cent respectively; similarly also with combinations containing varying propor- 
tions of the inert pigments. If then at the end of each of ten years it be notshown 
that ZINC WHITE increases the durability of paint and improves the appearance 
of the buildings or portions of buildings on which it is used, we will foreach such 
year at the expiration of which the verdict shall be adverse, endow with the sum 
of $1,000 any trade school recommended by the Committee having a class in paint- 
ingand decorating. Provided always, that others who may accept this challenge 
evill engage to do likewise in and for any year in which our contention shall have 
been established. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., 71 Broadway, New York. 


Se be i 








The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn’t 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured & 


Salary-Raisin 
Education ° 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or ining Knginee rin 
Chemistry ; : Architecture ; Plums. 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


loterantionsl Correspondence Schools, 
o 


X 986. Seranton, Pa. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 





CRANE 
VALVES 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR UNIFORM EXCEL- 
LENCE IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

WE MAKE THEM IN BRASS AND IRON 
FOR ALL PRESSURES AND PURPOSES. 
YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE BY SPECI- 
FYING THEM. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
POCKET CATALOCUE. 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 


IT CONTAINS CLASSIFICATION, LIST, 
DIMENSIONS, ETC., WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
IT iS SENT ON REQUEST. 


CRANE CoO. 
CHICACO 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 


Closet Combination PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES] 


OMAHA 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


THE IDEAL MEG, (0,| Kextous "2% Soran. on 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Vapor System of Steam Heating. | 5°°* 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.’ 

Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. eT ee fe 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
turnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA: 























By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, Soll Price $8 oo 
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“The Chloride Hecumulator ” 





Detailed Descriptions of 


Installations forwarded 
upon request 


Saves coaland labor; reduces engine hours; 
increases reliability of service 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


SALES OFFICES 


in cet MAE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


CHICAGO: Maravette Building 
BALTIMORE: Equitable Bldg. CLEVELAND: New 1% Bldg. 


ST, LOUIS. Wainwright Bldg. DETROIT: Michigan Elec. Co, Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, Philadelphia 
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BOSTWICK STEEL FoLpING WinDow GUARD, FoR CITY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES. THE SAFEST AND BEST 
PROTECTION FOR WINDOWS AND Doors; Cost LESS THAN IRON GRILLES. ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON RECEIP1 


OF PARTICULARS. 


Tue Wma. R. Pitr Composite [ron Works, 
111 Firruy AVENUE, 


New York. 








Gi 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “Pitt,” “ Bostwick,” 


ARDS IN BRASS, BRONZE, STEEI 


“COMPOSITE” AND NOVELTY PATENT FOLDING GATES AND 
AND IRON, FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULES, ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARs, 


BaNK VAULTS, WINDOwS, BRIDGES, Erc. ALso RAILINGS, DRIVEWAY AND ENTRANCE GATES, WINDOW GRILLEs, 
MARQUEES, STAIRS, SPECIAL HARDWARE, LANTERNS AND ALL ARTISTIC WROUGHT WorkK. ESTIMATES FURNISHED: 
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Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Architects are reminded 


GUY KING, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA 





that we always stand ready 
to produce any Special Shades 
that they may desire to carry 
out novel color-schemes. 


Among our most successful 








Specials are 

No. 1253, Moss-green 
R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK I 160, Sage-green 
1185, old red 
1174, lichen-gray 


Samples of any colors sub- 


mitted on request. 





ELMER GREY, ARCHITECT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, TIASS. 
28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co. ; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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CARVED WOOD 
JNOULDINGS. . 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 

PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 


seece New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


instead of breaking off. 
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FIRE—- PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 

Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; MeKim, Mead & 

REFERENCES: | Watte, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y. :'R.M, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 

Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





A GOOD CHOICE 


Choose OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD 
STYLE ROOFING TIN. 

This brand is not an experiment, having had the 
test of time. 

No older American Roofing Plate on the market. 





Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charz 


coal Iron Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s 
Charcoal Iron Old Style) is guaranteed for fifteen 
years. 


Al, Oks BY.tre}-) =f 9) J | 


CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. 'sriicuis me: 


re He 4s Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
~ , Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-Iron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
) Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 
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Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....cenu. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. city. 


N. E. Gor. Fourth & Elm Sts., 











VseED FREELY : i 
BETWEEN MEALS 

















Liquip INDIA INK 
Witt AID 


YOUR SYSTEM. 


A fair trial will convince you that this is the 
BEST INK and 

MOST PRACTICAL PACKAGE 

Postal for Circular and Color Card. 


THE CARTER'S INK CO, - BOSTON, MASS. 4 





































on the market, 














NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


aawe Fea 





WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incomorated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 
pital — "560000 Inventors and only Ma \u- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWitiourtPrest 


Era C.DAWIS, Trane x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Stairbuilders’ Supplies 


queseep 


> of all poo 
kinds 


and 

Spiral 
Mouldings 
of 

every 5 
& description F a 
A. DICKEY & CO. i 


37 Bristol St., BOSTON 
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Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for if ; 
architects to find now a greater “ practical”’ value in : 
the } 

* Norman Monuments of Palermo” . 
than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it w~s in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 











Masonry in i 
Modern Work—=« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 








By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 









AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


For Sale by the 
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THE MORSE 
ELEVATOR 


Catalogue A 
Free on Application 








MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 


LLLIT 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 






















AND S Ss LIDING 6 LINDS 


Keep out the Ser —__Contro} ra — 
\Jernil perfect Ventilation: “No Porkelsor unsightly projections 


BURLINGROR Vet NETIAN BLIN ND _GO: 


Burm ind TON, — 
ALBO MANUFACTURI so 
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Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 





Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 
THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
130-132 West Front Street - . ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 











FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - Nzw YorgE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





. 
Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans ‘and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - ~ - New York City. 








73" wa \s 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 





» “* Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 
notice. 

HURD & CO. 
576 W. Broadway, New York 


(Engineers and Manufacturers.) 





Holophane Glass Go, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N.. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare”’ for ali kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 





PRESERVES THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF THE WOOD 


fig, Natural or Clear Jap-a-lac is light in color and perfectly 
transparent, thus accentuating and preserving all the natural 


beauties of the wood. 


No other wood finish can compare with Jap-a-lac. 


It will 


never crack or crumble and is beyond all doubt the most durable 


varnish on the market. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR FLOORS OR INTERIOR WOODWORK 


Make a trial of Jap-a-lac. 


Specify it on your next contract. 


We assure you that if you once try it you will use it permanently. 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE SAMPLES OF FINISHED WOODS SENT ON REQUEST. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON Cco., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
sspecially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
inal determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison COMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland OCGincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTHORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk - - +. Henry Walke Co. Chicago =: » «+ Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - RobertA. Keasbey | Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit - - - - S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St.Louis - . - + . «fF. Bocler | SanFrancisco DeSolla~Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - - . SpencerOtis | Seattle . DeSolla-~Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City -. - - Spencer Otis 








PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 


New YORK Ciry. ® fe 9 9 
MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 
AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston e a Vi FE N T 


’§ DHOTOGRAPH 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


R. P. SOUTHA “*T) AGON’”’ 
» P. RD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction PORTLAND CEMENT 














Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
Address — cay becom ey Saree =e . Mass. Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
i BOOKS: For 12 Years 
4 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 





Environs.” 


trannies | 16,000,000 BARRELS 


ee eee ee ee ee USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking || THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Quick escape in case of FIRE Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. ’ 


" 














Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 
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New Ada vertisements. 


. B. MAGINNIS (New York, N. Y.), Books. 
” 


oO Page 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements: 
American Steel Roofing Co. 

Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

H. B. Smith Co. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 
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New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
Okonite Co. 

Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
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WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Competent draughtsman 


wanted. Communicate by mail only, with 
Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, 62 Devonshire St., 
Boston 1323 





WANTED. 





N architect, ina progressive Southern city with- 
nine hours of New York, desires to employ a 
iteman of good habits, technical training 
in first-class offices for design and 
Good salary and permanent place for 


n 
younzdraug 
and exper 
detail work. 


ience 








the right man. Address “ X*,’’ care American Archi- 
tect 1324 
WANTED. 
1D" AUGHTSMAN.— Wanted draughtsman to de- 
s'go Ornamental work to be made from steel 
tubing. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “Ornamental,” care American Architect 
1324 
WANTED. 
iTSMAN.—Wanted, good detail draughts- 


RAUGE 
1) man to take up special line in miscellaneous 
{rawings. Architectural or structural man 
preferred. Also man familiar with architectural 
anistructurat drawings, who can take off and esti 
mate quantities accurately. State experience and 
salary Permanent positions, Address Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 1324 


shop 





WANTED. 
Dp UGH rsMAN.—Wantedat once! A first-class 
draughtsman who understands thoroughly how 
to make full-sized details of interior finish and fine 


cabinet-work. Toa capable man the best wages will 
be paid. Apply by letter, stating experience, to 
A. H. Davenport, 96 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


1324 





CATALOGUES. 
VATALOGUES. — Edward R. Swain, architect, of 
J San Francisco, has opened a branch office in the 
Stanginwald Building, Honolulu, H. I. Manufac- 
turers’ catalogues and samples desired. 1324 


BUILDING PATENTS. 





[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at VW ashingt: m, for 
five cents.) 
670.506. Laren.— Henry H. Dent, Allentown,P a. 
47°.570. BeRivae.—Willis F, Walker, Charlestown, 
W.Va 
670.588. Srpar Ww \TER-CLOSET. — Winfield E. 
Hins iaie, New York. N. 

670,59) WINDOW-BEAD FASTENER. — Timothy 
O'Shea, Chicag >, Ill 

670.600 SLIDING-DooR HANGER. — Augustus 
Newell, Pasadena, Cal. 

670.675 676 E.ves-TRoUGH HANGER. — Charles 


A. Karpensteing Chicago, Il}. 
670.677. DRAFTSMAN’S PrRoTRACTOR. — Duane J. 
Kelsey, New Haven, Conn. 

670,678. Parnr COMPOUND AND PROCESS OF MAK- 
ING. — George R. King, New Brighton, N. Y. 








The Improved Shingle Stain and 


Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 


of the wood and retarding decay. 


able shades, 


is saved by its use. 
Full 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 
BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
BosTox, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sv. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth 8t. 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is “prov ided by their regular corre spondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Baltimore, Md.— Henry Walters, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Co., bas offered to contribute 
a very large sum of money to aid in providing 
buildings for the Johns Hopkins University upon 
the large tract of land recently offered to the insti- 
tution by several prominent gentlemen 
Brunswick, Me.— Work will begin the Ist of May 
on the new library building for Bowdoin College. 
This structure is the gift of Gen. Hubbard, of New 
York, class of ’57, and will be complete and modern, 


costing in the neighborhood of a quarter of a 
million. \ 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—The American Bridge Co. will 


make quite an elaborate building exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition, furnishing two build- 
ings each about 60 feet in width, about 150 feet in 
length. One of the buildings will be of extremely 
plain construction, being designed for use as a 
manufacturing plant. The second, however, will 
be of ornamental design, such as would naturally 
be used for freight-depots, street-car barns and 
that class of structures. The American Bridge Co. 
will also make an extensive exhibit of parts of 
large bridges. 

Centerville, Ia — Ex-Governor Drake has offered 
this city $25,000 for a public library. 


Chicago, I1l.— Crane Co., manufacturers of valves, 
fittings, etc., has decided to erect this summer a 
modern fireproof building exclusively for offices. 
It will be about 90’ x 100’, five stories and basement, 
and will be located in the vicinity of its large cast- 
iron and malleable fitting and valve works, at 
Canal and 12th Sts. 

Derby, Conn.—Hartley Dennett, Devonshire Bldg., 
Boston, Mass , has drawn the plans for a one and 
one-half story stone library building. The struct- 
ure is the gift of H. H. Wood, of Brookline, Mass. 

Fairhaven, Mass.— The Atias Tack Co., of Taun- 
ton, will erect a $350,000 factory here. It will be 
a modern building in every respect. Plans are now 
being prepared. 


having plans prepared for a five-story brick office- | 
building; cost, $50,000 
Hyde Park, Mass.— A fine brick and stone high- 
school building will be erected by the city at a cost 
of $60.000 from plans by Messrs. Loring & Phipps, 
architects, 53 State St., City. 
W.S. Weston has the contract to erect the new 
Y. M. C. A. building at the corner of E. River and 





Winthrop Sts.; cost, $35,000. 





their life by penetrating the pores 


Shingletint is made in all desir-| 
is easily applied, the | 


colors are permanent, and money | 


| 
| 
| 
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information and finished | 


Flint, Mich.— It is stated that W. A. Patterson is | 


‘DIAMOND 


| FINISHES 
Inside and Outside 


Represent the very acme of varnish making 
They are the PU REST, CLEAREST and most 
TRANSPARENT VARNISHES. Send fo: 
Pamphlet. 


| Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 


PHILADELPHIA 
7 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





BOSTON 











ZosZQaconrgs mas 











For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 


W. D. DUNNING 


239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















s s ” 
‘“ Bricklaying 
The only American work explaining this important 
subject in detail, supplemented by chapters on 
* Shoring,” ‘* Needling,” and ‘‘ Underpinning.’’ The 
whole making an invaluable book of reference for 
the Engineer, Architect and Builder. Illustrated by 
over 150 Engravings with full descriptive text. Send 
= or post office order to O. B. MAGINNIS, 310 
- 128th Street, New York City. 


Price, Two Dollars 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Plans have been drawn by 
W. Scott Moore, Stevenson Block, for a new wing 
to the City Hospital, to cost $24,000. 


Lexington, Ky.—Jas K. Patterson, Pres. Kentucky 
State College, has offered the college $50,000 for 
the erection of a library. 

Lynn, Mass.—A three-story colonial business build 
ing is to be erected in Central Sq. by Miss L. C. 
Folsom, after plans by Penn Varney. It will be of 
brick and granite, modern in every respect. 

Memphis, Tenn. — Plans have been prepared for a 
five-story department-store for the Hunter Dry 
Goods Co., to be erected at Court and Main Sts., at 
a cost of $90,000. 

Nashua, N. H.— Boston parties are to erect a $50, 
000 theatre building on E. Pear] St. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— Plans have been prepared by 
Bruce Price, 1133 Broadway, for a twelve-story 
fireproof office-building to be erected at Broadway 
and New St. for the Century Building Co.; cost, 
$900,010. 

It is reported that Geo. H. Streeton, 289 Fourth 
Ave., has prepared plans for a $75,000 brick edifice 
for St. Charles Borromeo’s R. ©, Society to be 
erected on 141st St., near 7th Ave. 

Plans for the new Stock Exchange building have 
been submitted by Geo. B’ Post, 33 E. 17th St., on 
behalf of Donald Mackay, Pres. of the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange Building Co. The new building will 
occupy the site of the present home of the Ex 
change, and three adjoining buildings, and 
designed to cost $1,000,000. 

Alterations costing $60,000 will be made to the 
nine-story brick and stone building, 18 Broadway, 
known as the Welles: Building, owned by the 
Hunnewell estate, of Boston, from plans by Frank 
Freeman, 132 Nassau St. 

A large five-story building is to be erected at Nos. 
209-11 W. 40th St., for the storage of the scenery of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. It will cost about 
$50,000 

Oshkosh, Wis. — A $20,000 parish house is contem 
plated by the Trinity Episcopal Society. 

Pawtucket, R.I.— Wright & Isham are the archi 
tects of the new building for the Franklin Savings 
Bank. It is to be erected on East Ave., adjoining 
the Dexter Building. It will be a two-story struct 
ure, costing about $30,000 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The University of Pennsy! 
vania has received a gift of $25,000 from Mrs. C. B 
Newbold for the erection of an obstetrical ampbi 

theatre as an addition to the maternity department 

of the university hospital. The gift was made in 
| 

| 


is 








honor of her mother, Mrs, Thomas A. Scott. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Plans have been completed f: 
the new church, parochial schoo), convent and 
pastoral residence to be erected for St. Jobn the 
Baptist R. C. congregation at 32d St. and Liberty) 
Ave.; cost, $150,000. 

Plymouth, Mass. — Eben D. Jordan, of Boston, i+ 
to erect a four-story brick hospital asa gift to the 
town. It will be known as the Jordan Hospital 

| Plans by Wm, Atkinson, 15 Exchange St., Boston 
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Do You 


Know 








That 
WISCONSIN 


GRAPHITE PAINT 


Is Most Durable. 

Is the Best and Cheapest 
Graphite on the Market to-day. 

Is in every way superior to any 








other make. 

We mine, manufacture and sell 
direct to the consumer. 

May we send sample and prices? 








Wisconsin Graphite Company 
421 Market Street 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














BULLDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Princeton, N. J.—The fund for the new gymnasium 
budding at the University has reached $80,000. 

Spokane, Wash.— Plans have been completed by 
A. A. Searcy, of Marysville, Mo., for a $25,000 
edifice for the Central Christian Church. 


Waterbury, Conn.— The Waterbury Brass Co. has 
purchased land on W. Main St. from the Novelty 
Manufacturing Co., and will, it is reported, erecta 
large building on the site. 

Waverly, N. J.— It is reported that George Stengel 
is having plams drawn ior a new $60,000 factory 
building. 

Way Cross, Ga.— The Chamber of Commerce is 
promoting a movement for the location of a $200,- 
000 cotton factory here. Charles Schwing is also 
interested, and he wili visit Northern cities to 
enlist capitalin the enterprise. At the preliminary 
meeting to consider the project about $25,000 was 
subscribed. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Fifth Ave., No. 601, three-st’y 
extension, 9’ x 17’; $30,000; o., Anson R, Flower, 45 
Broadway; a., H. F. Steven, 15 W. 20th St.; b., 
William Baumgarten, 323 Fifth Ave 

Westchester Ave., Nos. 784-790, raise buildings; 
$140,000; o., Edw. Miehling, 854 West End Ave; a., 
B. W. Borger, 121 Bible House. 

W. Fiftieth St., No. 9, ona-st’y extension, 10 x 13/ 
4/’; $20,000; o., Jessie |. Blair, 763 Fifth Ave.; a., 
T. R, Cutler, 18 W. 43d St. 

Pittsfield, Wass. — Three-st’y bk. extension, 50’ x 
100’; $25,009; o., Eaton-Hulburt Paper Co. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Cambridge. Mass. — Lee St., Nos. 35-37, four-st’y 
bk. apart., 77’ x 112’, steam; $50,000; 0., Horace B. 
Howlett, 631 Massachusetts Ave.; b., Wm. Crane, 
7 Water St., Boston. 

Chicago, Ul.— Monroe Ave., Nos. 6022-30, three-st’y 


bk. apart., 100% x 122’, steam; $50,000; 0., Miss } 


Clara M. Evans; a., Geo. Beaumont, 115 Dearborn 
St. 

Newton, Mass.— Washington and Channing Sts., 
Ward 7, four-st’y bk. apart., 61’ x 62’, steam; $35,- 
000; o., W. C. Evans; a., Gay & Proctor, Boston. 

New York, N. Y.— Second Ave., Nos. 77-79, six-st’y 





|Durable Bushing 


_Noise- 


Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer for 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Works 


has removed to 


T oo . lien 
No. 3? Union Square, West 
(Decker Building, 11th floor) 
SPECIALTIES 
Sanitation of Buildings, Towns, Building Sites 
Public and Domestic Water-supply 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Land Drainage 
House Drainage, Plumbing, Ventilation 
Fire Protection 
Sanitary Inspections 
Expert Reports, Specifications, 
Superintendence 





“Fox-All-Steel’” 


THE _ ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 







in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


No 
Screws, 


less, 
Look 
Best. 






2s” 
Wheel. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


SPECIFY FOX PULLEYS . 4 po pln 
COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE, 
Fox Machine 00., ctf3sapioc mich, 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








The Soderlund Twin Faucet 


FOR 


WASH 
TUBS 


WASH 
STANDS 


SHOWER 
BATHS 







BATH 
TUBS 


And in all places where hot and cold water is used 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


UNION BRASS WORKS 


11 Hawkins Street, Boston, Mass. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 

Ninety-fifth St., nr. West End Ave., 2 seven-st’y 
bk. aparts., 77’ x 87’; $300,000; 0., Metropolitan Im- 
provement Co.; a., Schneider & Herter. 

Lenox Ave., from 140th to 1l4ilst Sts., 7 seven-st’y 
bk. & st. aparts.; $1,000,000; o., Hyman & Henry 
Sonn; a., Henry Fouchaux. 

Toledo, 0.—Four-st’y bk. apart , steam; $50,000; o., 
Richard Hattersly; a., L. G. Weiker. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y. — Ninety-seventh St., nr. Madison 
Ave., bk, & st. church & rectory, 50’ & 25’ x 59/ 8” 
& 85/ 10’, slate roofs; $25,000; o., Russian Orthodox 
St. Nicholas Church, 232 Second Ave.; a., J. Bur- 
geson, 177 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Forty-jirst St., nr. 7th Ave., 
one-st’y bk. & st. church, 76% x 135’; $75,000; o., 
Henry J. Gordon, 211 W. 14l1st St.; a., Geo. H. 
Streeton, 289 Fourth Ave. 

Orono, Me. — One-st’y & base. st. church, 66’ x 120’, 
slate roof, steam; $20,000; 0., Catholic Society; a., 
Davis & Hodgins, 39 Hammond St., Bangor. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


bk. flat & store, 40’ x 120’; $40,000; o., Friedman & | Boston, Mass.— Bunker Hill St., three-st’y bk. 


Feinberg, 72 Division St.; a., M. Bernstein. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., 2 eeven-st’y bk. tlats, 62’ 6/7 x 90’; $120,000; o., 
Globe Realty Co, 135 Broadway; a., Harde & Short, 
3 W. 29th St. 

Ninety-fi/th St., nr. West End Ave,, 2 seven-st’y 
bk. & st. flats, 62’ x 89’; $240,000; 0., Le Grand K. 


| 
| 





convent, 38’ x 49/ x 86’, flat roof, steam; $25,000; o., 
Rev. J. J. Williams; a., C. J. Bateman, 7 Exchange 
Pl. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Cambridge St., cor. Felton St., 
three-st’y bk. school, 109’ x 128’, steam; $89,000; o 
City of Cambridge; a., Geo. Fogerty. 


Pettit, 556 Halsey St., Brookiyn; a., Schneider & | Concord, Mass.—Two-st’y stone private school, 


Herter, 46 Bible House. 

West End Ave., cor. 70th St., seven-st’y bk flat, 
95’ x 100’; $175,000; o., Fred’k W. White, 45 Cedar 
St.; a., Harde & Short. 

Central Park West, nr. 9ist St., 2 eight-st’y bk 
flats, 88’ x 100’; $760,000; o0., John V. Siene!l, 1 W. 
921 S8t.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

Manhattan Ave., cor. 111th St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 
95’ x 100 11/7; $200,000; o , Daniel D. Lawson, 580 
W. 146th St.; a., George F. Pelham. 

Ninety-fifth St., ur. West End Ave., 2 seven-st’y 
bk. & st. flats, 75’ x 87’ 6’; $309,000; o., Metropolitan 
Impt. Co., 146 Broadway; a., Schneider & Herter, 
46 Bible House. 

West End Ave., cor. 80th St., ten-st’y bk. & st. 
flat, 92’ x 94/ 10/7, tile roof; $600,000; o., Arthur D. 
_— 60 Liberty St.; a., C. Steinmetz, 60 Liberty 

t. 

Perry St., Nos, 63-65, seven-st’y bk. & at. flat, 5” 
1? x 82’; $80,000; o., Henry Hart, 739 Madison Ave.; 
a., G. F. Pelham. 

Broadway, cor. T7th St., nine-st’y bk. flat, 937 10/7 
xX 133’, slate & copper roof; $550,000; o., Francis M. 
Jencks, 146 Broadway; a., Stein, Cohen & Roth, 41 
Union Sq. 

West End Ave., cor. 82d St., 2 seven-st’y bk, flats, 
50? & 52/7 2/7 x 90! & 95’; $400,000; o., Boebm & Coon, 
31 Nassau St.; a., Janes & Leo, 2585 Broadway. 


| 


gravel roof, steam; $65,000; o., Frederick Windsor, 
803 Boylston St.. Boston; a., Peabody & Stearns, 
53 State St., Boston. 

HOTELS. 


New York, N. Y¥.—Seventy-second St., nr. Columbus 
Ave., twelve-st’y bk. & st. hotel, 50’ x &8/'& 987; 
$500,000; o., Geo. L. Felt, 60 St. Nicholas Ave.; a., 
Fred’k C. Browne, 143 W. 125th St. 

Madison Ave., cor. 63d St., twelve-st’y bk. & st 
hotel, 77’ x 100’, tile roof; $700,000; 0., Park Realty 
©o., 135 Broadway; a., Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th 
St. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Francis St., Ward 19, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 27’ x 60’, pitch roof, furnaces; $6,000; o. 
& a., Michael O’ Neil, 7 Leon St., Roxbury. 

Morris St., Nos. 5-7, Ward 1, 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 21’ x 44’, flat roofs, stoves; $75,000; o. & b., 
J. Golinger, E, Boston; a., J.S. Eastman, 18 Deca- 
tur St. 

Hewins St., nr. Columbia Road, Ward 20, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 43’, pitch roof, furnaces; $5,000; o. 
Matilda Day: a. & b.. L. A. Belyea, 3 Page Ave. 

Mayfield St., Dorehester Ave., Ward 20, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 57’, flat roof, stoves; $7,000; o., 
T. F. & M. Halleran; a., W. H. Smith, 615 Dor- 
chester Ave. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Houses Continued.) 


Bridgeport, Conn.— Washington Terrace, twost’y 


fr. dwell., 50’ x 70’, shingle roof, hot air; $8,000; o., 
Hon. P. H. Skidmore; a., Herbert Longstaff, San 
ford Building. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Emmons Ave., cor. E. 19th St., 
three-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 50’, gravel roof; $7,500; 
o., Annie Gilbert, Sheepshead Bay; a. 
Bros., 26 Court St. 

E. Thirty-seventh St., nr. Avenue J, two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 27’ 6’ x 34’, shingle roof, steam 
heat; §6,000; o., H. G. Tuttle, 723 Macon St.; a., 
B. Driesler, 1432 Flatbush Ave. 

Bay Eleventh St., nr. Cropsey Ave., two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 30’ x 33’, shingle roof, steam heat; 
$5,500: o, R. Mitchell, on premises; a., H. H. 
Squires, Bath Ave. & Bay 10th St. 

Forty-ninth St., mr. 6th Ave., 5 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 48’; $20,000; 0., M. Stiner, 467 Fifty 
sixth St.; a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Fifty-sixth St. 

Seventh Ave., nr. 84th St., 2 two-st’y & attic fr 
dwells., 22/ x 32’, shingle roofs; $7,000; 0., Jacob 
Sehule, on premises; a., Chas. Stechel, 65th St. & 
Tth Ave. 

Caton Ave., cor. E. 17th St., two-st’y & attic fr 
dwell., 32/ x 48’, slate roof, steam heat; $12,000; o. 
J. C. Sawkins, 81 Chureh Ave.; a., A. D. Isham, 
1134 Flatbush Ave. 

Homecrest Ave., nr. Avenue T, two-st’y & attic fr 
dwell., 23’ x 51’, shingle roof, steam heat; $5,500; 
o., Mrs. Mary Grey, 1317 Forty-sixth St.; a., A. 
Isham, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ocean Ave., ur. Avenue L, one-st’y fr. dwell., 23/ 
6" x 40’, shingle roof; $6,000; o., W. H. Mooney, 1 
Broadway, N. Y.; a., H. G. Lansen Co., 1 Broad 
way, N. Y. 

E. Nineteenth St., nr. Avenue C, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 34’ 10/7 x 36’, shingle roof, steam heat; 
$6,500; o., S. B. Ackerson Construction Co., E. 19th 
St. & Beverly Road; a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St 


Cambridge, Mass. — Magazine St., cor. Williams 
St.. four-st’y bk. dwell., hot water; $50,000; o., 
Edw. A. Barnard, 11 Magazine St.; b., John B. 
Byrne. 

Chicago, '™11. — Riverside, three-st’y fr. dwell., 45’ x 
73’; $12,000; o., Malcolm Lawrence; a., Edgar § 
Belden, 164 La Salle St. 


Dedham, Mass.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 49’, shingle 
roof, hot air; $8,000; 0., Geo. A. Dean; a., Cooper 
& Bailey. 

2)-st’y fr. dwell., 35 x 40’, hot air: $5,000; o., 
F. H. Clarke; a., Frank W. Tucker, 101 Harvard 
St. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Harlem St., nr. Glenway St., 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 48’, furnace; $6,500; o., 
J. F. MacLearn, Bowdoin Sq., Dorchester. 


Hancock, Mich. — 'Two-st’y bk. dwell.. 38’ x 47/ 
shingle roof, hot water; $7,000; o., Mrs. Philip 
Scheuermann; a., H. T. Liebert. 


Malden, Mass.— Baldwin St., 2)-st’y fr. dwel!., 26’ 


, Parfiu 
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“LELIBRIDCE AE 
21-197 


LLIBRIDGE, N.Y , 21-165 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 


SUPPLIED BY 
BRIDGE COMPANY, PENCOYD PLANT. 


‘ United Gas Improvement Co. Building, 
| +Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN 








Buildings, 
Bridges, Roofs, 
Trusses. 











Steel Frame Work for 

Mills, Factories, Race 

Stands, Public Markets, 

Power Houses, Car Sheds, 
Etc., Etc. 











American Bridge 
Company 


General Offices, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 





Branch Offices throughout the country 
European Office: 


LONDON 


IGGL D OOS LE LAO OSU CRI) AG LAIR 











ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 

ELEVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 

ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS * BRONZE WORK 
WM, INGLIS WIRE & /RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 
x 46’, furnace; $5,500; o., Thos. A. Tait, 82 Frost 
Ave., Melrose; b., H. E. Black. 

High St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 28” x 50’, 
$5.000: o.. 
Cornell. 

Newton, Mass.— Lawrence Road, Ward 6, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 29 x 42", farnace; $6,000; o., Etta 
Belcher; b., W. A. Briggs & Co. 

Lawrence Road, Ward 6, two-et’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 
42’, furnace; $7,000; o., Mrs. H. R. Brigham; a., 
Frank A, Bourne. 


furnace; 
Marcellus Coggan, Pine St.; b., W. B. 


North Adame, Mass.— Willow St.,2)-st’y fr. dwell., 


30” x 40/; $5,000; o., Dr. H. H. Gadsby; a., E. T. 
Barlow. 

Worcester, Mass.— Waverly St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 48’ x 65’; $8,000; 0. & c., B. Isenberg; a., J. 
P. Kingston 

Eastern Ave., 2 three-st’y fr. dwells., 28 x 62/; 
$8,800; o., Oscar W. Vaudland; c., J. H. Skoglund. 

Cambridge St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 27" x 62/; 
$4,500; o., Miss Martha C. Warden; c., Dorais & 
Dupuis 

Whipple St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 60’; $4,600; 
o., Joseph Pardoe; c., H. A. Tupper. 

Cambridge St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 52’; 
$3,800; o.. John Brophy; c., Legrenade & Son; a., 
4. J. Harrington. 

Cambridge St., three-st’y 
$4,500: o., Samuel Davis; 
J.P. Kingston. 


fr. dwell., 28’ x 62; 
c., Dorais & Dupuis; a., 


} 


Orne St., 14-0t’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 49’: $3,800; 0., P. | 


J. Judge, c., Dorais & Dupuis; a., Chapin & Topa- 


nelian. 


Everard St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28” x 52’, $3,500; | 


»., &. P. Svensen; a., Nicolas Nelsen. 

Hawthorne St., two-st’y private fr 
60’; $7,500; o., 
Houghton; a., Cutting, Carleton & Cutting. 

Downing St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 55’; $5,500; 
o., Wm. C. Gale; b., Jas. I. Elliot. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
Boston, Mass. — Mi/k St., bet. Pear! & Oliver Sts., 

ten-st’y bk. & st. business building, comp. roof, 
staam: o., BE. S. Converse, Malden; a., Winslow & 
Bigelow, 128 Tremont St. 

Sears St., No. 7. Ward 7, five-st’y bk. mercantile 
bu iding, 51° x 91’, flat roof, steam; $50,000; o., 
Sars Trust; a., Chas. E, Park 


In tianapolis, Ind.— Z. Washington St., Nos. 16-18, 


savei-st’y bk. business block, 36’ x 126’; $70,000; 
o., Wm. B. Burford; a., Vonnegut & Bohn, Indiana 
rrust Building. 


| 


dwell., 29’ x | 
Mrs. Caroline M. Thayer; c., H. L. | 


} 
| 


| 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Boaton, Mass.— Washington St., Nos. 2341-5, Ward 
18, two-st’y office & bank building, 86’ x 90’, steam; 
$100,000; o., Rox. Inst. for Savings; a., Peabody & 
Stearns; b., McNeil Bros. 

Bridgeport. Conn.— Broad St., three-st’y bk. office- 
building, 45’ x 100’, tin roof, steam; $20.000; o., 
Hon. Thos. P. Taylor; a., Herbert Longstaff. 

New York, N. ¥.— Broadway, Ne. 180, twelve-st’y 
bk. & st. office-building, 26’ 4 x 78/, tile roof; 
$120,000; 0., Estate Chas. A. Bandouine. 1181 
Broadway; a., Clinton & Russell, 32 Nassau St. 

Worcester, Mase.— Main St., four-#t’y bk. & st. 
office-building, 100’ x 125’; $20,000; o. & c., John G. 
Heywood. 

STABLES. 


Boston, Mass.— Cummings Road, No. 36, one-st’y 
fr. stable, 20’ x 34’ x 35, pitch roof; $1.500; o., 
Edw. E. Woo4, on premises; a. & b., Edw. L. 
Rogers, 58 Englewood Ave., Roxbury. 

Freeport St.. Dorchester, two-st’y bk. stable, 
comp. roof; $50,000; 0., City of Boston; a., A. 
Warren Gould, 1 Somerset St. 

Pond St., No. 233, Ward 23. two-st’y fr. stable, 34/ 
x 93’, furnace; $8,000; o., Eliza G. Rice; a., Peabody 
& Stearns. 

Brooklyn. N. Y.— Kosciusko St., nr. Reid Ave., 
one-st’y fr. stable, 23’ 6” x 100’; $6,000; o., H. 
Batterman, Broadway & Graham Ave.; a., Th. 
Engelhardt, 905 Broadway. 

Newport, R. I.—1}-st’y fr. stable, 32’ x 50’; $3,500; 
o., Wm. Pomery, New York City; a., Dudley 
Newton. 

Newton, Mase.— Old Orchard Road, Ward 6, two- 
st’y atable, 27’ x 47/7, hot water; $3,300; o., E. G. 
Bemis: b., H. H. Hunt, W. Newton. 

Chester St., Ward 5, two-st’y fr. stable, 20’ x 34/, 
stoves; $1,200; o., W. E. Bowen; b., G. E. Phil- 
brook. 

STORES. 


Boston, Mass. — Hampden St., cor. Eustis St.. Rox- 
bury, one-st’y fr. store-building, 24’ x 64’ x 102’. flat 
roof, stoves: $6,000; o., Myles McCabe; a., S. Ran- 
tin & Son, 1117 Columbus Ave. 

New Hampton, Ia.—Two-st’y bk. store-building, 
80’ x 115’, gravel roof; $20,000: o.. Sherman & 
Sheakley; a., Wm. M. Kenyon, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York, N. Y.— Sizty-fifth St., nr. 10th Ave., 
one-st’y fr. store, 3 x 44/; ,000: o., Minnie 
Harris; a., Geo. H. Van Auken, 30 E. 14th St. 








PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beats >i: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
s Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 inches 
to 





J. S. THORN Co., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Stores Continued.) 

Twenty-first St., nr. 6th Ave., six-st’y bk. lofts & 
stores, 46’ x 88’ 9/’; $70,000; o., Higgins & Seiter, 54 
W. 22d St.; a., Mortimer C, Merritt, 1267 Broad- 
way. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
New York, N. Y.— Z. Fourteenth St., Nos. 520-522 


Vee, 
2 six-st’y bk. tenements, 25’ x 92/; $44,000; o., 
Bridget Golden, 520 E. 14th St.; a., B. W. Berger, 
121 Bible House. 

E. Fifth St., Nos. 734-740, 3 six-st’y bk. tene 
ments, 21/ 6/7 x 90’; $75,000; o., John Katzman, on 
premises; a., M. Bernstein. 

Broome St., Nos. 249-251. seven-st’y bk. tenement 
& store, 40/ 2” x 87/77; $40,000; 0., Isidor Ginsberg 
214 Clinton St.; a., Sass & Smallheiser. 

Chrystie St., nr. Delancey St., 2 seven-st’y bk 
tenements & stores, 2)’ x 89’ 9’’; $70,000; o., Franees 
Glover, 39 E. 30th St.; a., Moore & Lansiedel, 

Second Ave., cor. 6th St., 2 sewen-st’y bk. tene 
ments & store, 25’ x 120’ & 115; $70,000; o., Cohen & 
Glauber, 245 Broadway; a., M. Bernstein. 

Monroe St., Nos. 169-173, 2 six-st’y bk. tenements 
23’ 2 x 86’; $50,000; o., Merryash & Parnes, 01 
premises: a., M. Bernstein. 

Orchard St. nr. Stanton St., six-st’y bk. tene 
ment & store, 25’ x 75’; $22,000; o., P. L. Ronalds, 5 
Cliff St.; a., Youngs & Cornell, 281 Fourth Ave. 

Christopher St., No. 75, seven-st’y bk. tenement 
25° 10’ x 96’: $30,000; o., Israel Cohen, 245 Broad 
way; a., M. Bernstein. 

King St., Nos. 56-58, six-st’y bk. tenement, 41/8 
x 86 10/7; $42,000; 0., Lowenfeld & Prager, 11 
Broadway; a., G. F. Pelham. 

WAREHOUSES. 
New York, N. ¥.— Lewis St., No. 65, seven-st’y bk 
loft-building, 25’ x 100’; $20.000; o., Hershkowitz . 
Roth, 245 Broadway; a., M. Bernstein. 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 


and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 
tiably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 
strong and absolutely durable. 








THE... 


BEST 1s nor 


TOO GOOD FOR YOUR CLIENT 
Specify the 


WATROUS 


“AQUAMETER” 


It is a Self = Measuring Flush Valve for Water 
Closets and Urinals. 

Constructed on entirely new principles, and 
contains more practical and valuable features 
necessary to the successful working of the 
Valve than any other now in use. 


HANDSOME 
QUIET 
DURABLE 
ADAPTED TO ALL CONDITIONS 


Do not compare this Valve with others. 
Investigate for yourself. Fully Guaranteed by 
the Manufacturers. 


Peck Brothers Company 


No. 233 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. U. Ss. A. 











PROPOSALS. 


| 
| 
EWER PIPE. } 
[At West Newton, Mass.) | 
Sealed proposals for furnishing about 69,000 feet of 
vitrified salt-glazed sewer pipe, with necessary bends, | 
branch connections, and stoppers, will be received | 
at the office of the Street Commissioner, City-hall, 
West Newton, Mass., until May 13, 1901. 1323 
Treasury Department, Office of Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., April 27, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 27th day of May, 1901, and then opened, 
for the construction of a giazed porch at the U. 8S. 
Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York Harbor, 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of Messrs. Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1324 
Treasury Department, Office of Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 23d day of May, 1901, and then opened, 
for renovation of the plumbing and drainage system, 
etc., in the U. 8. Post-office and Court-house at 
Philadelphia, Pa., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, which will be furnished at the disere- 
tion of the Supervising Architect at this office or at 
the office of the Custodian of the building, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1324 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 25,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 18th day of May, 1901, and then opened, for paint- 
ing, etc., for the U. S. Post-office and Sub-treasury 
at Boston, Mass., in accordance with specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Custodian of the building at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1324 


Burevrse. Nena. 





[At Columbus, O.]) 

Bids are wanted May 16 for erecting a building, 

to cost about $75,000, for the College of Law, Ohio 

State University. Alexis Cope, sec’y. Architect, 
Stillman Dutton, New England Bidg., Cleveland. 
1324 








PROPOSALS. 


-_— LDINGS. } 
[At Hapeville, Ga.) | 
Bids are asked until May 20 for constructing | 
buildings for the Fulton County Industrial Farm. | 
GEORGE WILSON STEWART, Atlanta Ga. } 
132. | 

JAVING. 
[At Alexandria, Ind.) 
Proposals will be received at the office of W. 1. | 
Hall, City Clerk, of the City of Alexandria, Ind., up 
to May 20th, 1901, for the paving of certain alleys | 
in the central portion of the city with vitrified pav- 
ing brick. The amount to be put under contract | 
amounts to about 6,000 square yards. J..S. HUM-| 
PHREY, city engineer. 1324 | 


' 
ANK BUILDING. 
[At Bird Island, Mina.) | 
The undersigned hereby gives notice that sealed | 


proposals for the erection of bank building and drug | 


PROPOSALS. 


 ineimtpiaetadse- a 

[At Newroads, La.) 

Bids are wanted May 15 fora brick court-house, 

also for remodelling the present court-house. O. ST. 
DIZIER, chmn. police jury com. 1323 


— WORKS. 
[At Quincy, Mass.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office «f 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, 1 Ash- 
burton Pl., Boston, Mass., until May 13, 1901, for 
building Section 49 and culverts and embankmeiits 
for Sections 48 and 49 of the high-level sewer in 
Quincy, Mass., in accordance with the form of cv- 
tract and specifications to be furnished by the Board 
Plans can be seen and specifications and form of 
contract can be obtained at the above office, or at the 
office of the Engineering Department, Pemberton 
Building, Boston, Mass. WM. N. DAVENPORT, 
sec. 1323 


store including all labor and material, will be received | _ 


by Bank of Bird Island until the 15th day of | 
May, 1901. F. L. PUFFER, pres. 1324 | 





UILDING. 
{At Fort Revere, Boston Harbor, Mass.| | 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., | 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at | 
this office until May 27, 1901, for constructing 
at Fort Revere, Nantasket Head, Boston Harbor, 
Mass., one barrack, two single and one double officers’ | 
quarters, one hospital, three non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters, one guard-house, one bake-house, 
one stable, one storehouse, one shop, one fue) shed 
and one oil-house. W. H. MILLER, depot quarter- 
master, 325 





| 

} 

NIGNAL STATION. | 
[At Rockland Harbor. Me.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1901. Sealed proposs)s 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. m., 
on the 14th day of May, 1901, and then opene«, ft 
covering steam-pipes, tanks and other hot surfaces, 
cold-water pipes, ducts, etc., in the various buildi: gs 
at the U. 8. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, in accordance with the specification , 
copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
oftice of Measrs. Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broa: 
way, New York City, at the discretion of the Superv's- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervisi: g 
Architect 1323 


H EATING AND VENTILATION. 
[At Newton, Maasa } 


City of Newton, City-hall, West Newton, Mar» 


| Sealed proposals for installing the heating and ven - 


the Lighthouse Engineer, Room 1017, 25 Pemberton | lation in the proposed building for contagious «i:- 
Sq., Boston, Mass., until May 28, 1901, for build- | eases, at the Newton Hospital, in accordance with 
ing a light and fog signal station on the Breakwater | the plans and specifications prepared by the S. H 

at Rockland Harbor, Me., in accordance with speci-| Woodbridge Co., 93 Federa! St., Boston, where plai s 
fications, copies of which, witb blank proposals and | and further informaticn may be obtained, w)) be 
other information, may be had upon application 'to | received at the office of the Public Buildings Com- 
Lieut. Colonel W. S. Stanton, Corps of Engineers, | missioner until May 15th,1901. GEO. H. ELI‘ER, 
J.8, A, 1325 | publie buildings commissioner, 1323 
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Contracts for 


Church 
Lighting 


Should include an estimate on the system adopted by 
more than 20,000 churches as the best. This system 7s 
the development of over forty years’ experience in church 
lighting, and the fact that it has supplanted other sys- 
tems, originally installed but found unsatisfactory, ts a 
good reason for putting in the right thing the first time. 
We make “ The Great Church Light” for its place, 
conditions of size,and proportion of the interior, deter- 
mining the size, character, and relative angles of the 


reflecting surfaces, and the minimum number of lamps 


for the required light. We are constantly receiving the 


most commendatory letters from contracting engineers 
who have installed this light. Send measurements, or 
plans, and we will send an estimate free. 


I. P. Frink 


Geo. Frink Spencer, Mgr. 551 Pearl Street 


Licensed to manufacture Electric and 


Combination Fixtures. NEW YORK 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 15, 


is devoted to 


“DOMICAL BUILDINGS.” 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE” 








7%, 


The Winslow 
Bros. Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ornamental Iron 


rs 
Meee 


and Bronze 


Awarded GRAND PRIZE and two GOLD 
MEDALS at the Paris Exposition, 1900 
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MINERAL WOOL 0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















Urbino Design. 


3 


37 Inches, 





The products of THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Comprising 


The Yale Locks, 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


can be obtained from the Hardware Trade 
throughout the country. 
houses can show its large Tiade Cata- 
logue No. 17, 
hibit the goods in their show-rooms. 


Complete collections can be seen in the Exhibit 
Rooms maintained by the Company in its General 
and Branch Offices. 


Special brochures, of technical interest, furnished 
to Architects on request. 


THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. COMPANY. 


Nos. 9, 


Blount Door Checks, Etc. 


All the larger 


and many of them can ex- 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
11 and 13 Murray Street, 
New York City. 











THE 


RTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America, 


THE DIAL 


“THe Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 


THE CRITIC 

“THe Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 


‘ Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . P 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
.. - CODE OF ETHICS... 


ee 





se 

—_ Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 

ate. | Recommended to its [embers by 


“& the Boston Society of Architects, 
; ne 69 es ee eee See 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 
No Member should be a party to 


” 


SECTION 3. 

a building contract except as “ owner. 
+ 

SECTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

- 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award, 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

. 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

a 

SecTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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